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For a program based on this issue of MISSIONS, see page 320 
An Announcement About the June Issue 





IT 
WILL 
COME 
TO 
YOU 
LATE 


THE NEXT ISSUE (JUNE) OF Missions WILL BE DELAYED 
IN PUBLICATION IN ORDER TO INCLUDE THE STORY 
OF THE NORTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION AT LOS 
ANGELES. AND THE LATE DATE OF THE CONVENTION 
(JUNE 20-25) WILL NECESSARILY MAKE THE JUNE 
ISSUE MUCH LATER THAN IN OTHER YEARS. 

SEE PROGRAM ANNOUNCEMENT ON PAGES 294-295. 


Missions WILL MAKE EVERY EFFORT TO EXPEDITE 
THE SENDING OF COPY BY AIR MAIL TO THE PRINTING 
HOUSE. BUT IT TAKES TIME TO SET THE STORY IN TYPE, 
TO TAKE SNAPSHOTS AND TO MAKE CUTS FROM THE 
DEVELOPED PHOTOGRAPHS. 

ACCORDINGLY Missions PLANS TO HAVE ITS NEXT 
ISSUE GO TO PRESS ON OR ABOUT THE LAST DAY IN 
JUNE. IT SHOULD REACH ALL SUBSCRIBERS EARLY IN 

JULY, OR ONE MONTH LATE. 





WHO’S WHO 


In This Issue 


G. Pitt Beers is Executive Secre- 
tary of the Home Mission Society. 

W. H. Bowler is Executive Secre- 
tary of the Council on Finance and 
Promotion. 

J. W. Decker is the Foreign Mis- 
sion Society’s Secretary for the Far 
East, returning from a visit to Asia. 

Cecil Hobbs is a missionary in 
Burma, in service since 1935. 

H. I. Marshall is a missionary in 
Burma, in service since 1903. 

Ada Nelson is a missionary in West 
China, in service since 1931. 

Margaret Fowle Rogers is the wife 
of Wilbur G. Rogers, M.D., of Los 
Angeles, and daughter of Rev. W. I. 
Fowle of Seattle, Wash. 

Earle D. Sims is Church Invigora- 
tor under the Home Mission Society. 

Anna Canada Swain is Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Woman’s Foreign Society. 


Christian Greeting Cards-— 


For Sale or for Personal Use 
Comforting, encouraging messages of cheer to the 
sick and sorrowing, birthday, etc., etc., many 
with Bible Texts — in great variety of artistic 
settings — the type of Greetings Christian people 
are looking for. Cards that are different — not 
found in stores— Boxed and Unboxed — good 
profit — No investment necessary. Catalog and 
Sales Plans on request. 

PEASE GREETING CARDS, Inc. 
264 Laurel St. Dept. N Buffalo, N. Y. 














MOULDING THE PATTERN OF LIFE 


NuMBER Two 


AN’S life is an empty thing without idealism. 
When religion and idealism go hand in hand he builds a rampart 
against despair. When inevitable disappointments threaten to engulf him, 
he is fortified against the treacherous forces of doubt and disbelief. 


Down the centuries of the past the religious press has given spiritual 


nourishment to countless millions. 


This is the day of the press. The power of the printed page is one of the 


greatest forces in modern life. 


In bringing this power to the aid of the church, the religious press is an 
increasingly important factor in carrying the message of the church to 
the thoughtful citizenship of our time. 


In hundreds of thousands of homes the religious press is moulding the 


pattern of American life. 


THE ASSOCIATED CHURCH PRESS 
_ 
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Pocket size MOTO-REC- 
HOW pe budgets —_ = 
ruck expenses; keeps a 
records; gives call, delivery CAR 


and operating cost per mile, 
An International Baptist Magazine 


WHEN ge gg at any COSTS 


time. 
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AND me. at aioe oo ARE ° e . 
Howarp B. Grosz, Editor Emeritus WituraM B. Lippnuarp, Editor 


sent on receipt of price. 


WHERE! sr wznmnsisto ce. SPENT 
St. Paul, Minn. 














Publication Office, 10 Ferry Street, Concord, N. H. 
Editorial and Subscription Office, 152 Madison Ave., New York City 


THE QUESTION BOX Address all correspondence to the New York Editorial Office 
MAY For subscription rates see page 319 
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1. Who was graduated from 
Macalester College? 

















2. What was approved in Chi- é 
cago on April 12-13? In This Issue 
i 3. Who ss a 50 pound box of 
utter in the snow? . 
4. Where were only 76 chairs MAY FEATURES 
available for 100 pupils? We Want To SEE You 1n Los ANGELES......... Margaret F. Rogers 266 
5. Who spent 38 years in A Lone JouRNEY FROM MINNEAPOLIS TO WEsT CHINA..... Ada Nelson 270 
China? New Lire AND SEVENTY THOUSAND SHINGLES......... Earle D. Sims 276 
6. Whose address is 1177 S. THE Frozen Lec or AN IDAHO CHICKEN.............. W.H. Bowler 279 
Humphrey Ave.? TEA wiTH GENERALISSIMO CHIANG KAI-SHEK.......... J. W. Decker 288 
i What town has a population WOMB AT VEAIIAS. «oc oikc co irccvacctethan reeds. Anna Canada Swain 289 
of 35,000? 
8. Who is 88 years old? EDITORIALS 
9. Whose voice possesses in- Faas Onanos Juice at Los ANGEERS. . 2.0... cece ccc s cee ceceeens 263 
describable pathos? IIs «6. 6:0 554.0 eBid Nauk bce eaucent dibwees 264 
10. What city will have a Decrepit Army Mutes anp Moruer’s Day...............-.0005: 285 
youth parade? EcciestastTIcaL IsoLATION VANISHING AMONG SOUTHERN Baptists.... 285 
11. What will be off the press on Have WE Kepr Farr with Our CoNnstTITUENCY?................5 286 
or before June Ist? AN AMERICAN CONSCIENCE IN WaR-RavaGeD CHINA............... 286 
12. Who can speak seven lan- Pe re ete ony he ee ee ee 287 
guages? A EIGN... «.. cca dace awa anne hes oes ace ensaceediwes * 287 
13. What retired physician lives ee Ont ae 298 
in San Diego? 
14. Who preached on March OF GENERAL INTEREST 
5th in Indianapolis? POWERFUL MINORITIES..............00cceccceeeee Charles A. Wells 259 
15. Where is there a fad for ee ET Ee ne RP ir ap eT OEE 265 
every fancy? Wm AUN css ge ces Shans 8x1 ks benehetedess oe 275 
16. What city was founded 158 A WeEtcome To Los ANGELES................0.000000- J. F. Elwell 280 
years ago? NEWS FROM THE WORLD OF MISSIONS.............000ceceeeeeeees 281 
17. Who rode 100 miles on a | Nor witH Pacan REVELRY..................5-- H. I. Marshall 281 
bicycle? Dentep Foreicn Service He PIoneerep at Home...G. Pitt Beers 282 
18. What is richly carpeted and Towarp HicHer QUALITY IN THE MINISTRY......... Cecil Hobbs 283 
finely upholstered? PRoGRAM OF THE NorTHERN Baptist CONVENTION..............--: 294 
"FR un 6rd ac <04s 00d abeen shee 18 oC eR aE OO Kbutae seus 296 
QUESTION BOX PRIZES Fae RI PONY ooo 5 ic ccc ccvedns ce ccseceyneescs 299 
Rules for 1939 Att or Lire AND LIFE FOR ALL................000005 Dorothy Pease 300 


FOR. correct answers to every question (180 THE DEPARTMENTS 


questions) in allissues, Jan’ 


inclusive, a prize of a worthwhile missiona' 
book or p year's subscription to MIssIons will MISSIONS Cross Worp PuzzLeE PAGE.............0 00 ce cece eee 303 


be award : 
duaiens aut ta task 6 bene ME he OS aia 8's 0210s ie hie dina RK sO eRe 304 
end of the year, and all sent in together. In ‘Tipines sow THe Pima: . i. a ee, 306 
order to eligibdie for a prize, bo e an- 
swers and the page numbers on which answers MISSIONARY EDUCATION: RoyAL AMBASSADORS.............-.0000+ 308 
are found mus ven, - > 
Aniaieneiaiitds in mite tiie: Couns Worip Wiwe Guitp: CuHILprReN’s WorLD CRUSADE.............-.: 311 
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only one sé’ ou e sent in an nm such a 
case only one prize will be awarded. CAUGHT BY THE CAMERA 
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Straight to the Mark! 





A quiver full of arrows; power to stretch the bow; ability to 
shoot well— what a parable for the preparation that college 
gives to those who have sense enough to take it and use it. 
A true soul and a sound mind in a sound body. 


For catalogue, bulletin and other information write to 
PRESIDENT WILLIAM GEAR SPENCER, LL.D. 


Franklin College trorxs: 





® May, 1939 





Dr. Howard K. Williams, 
ALFA Community 
Church, Philadelphia, Pa., 
says: ‘“‘Large Crowds, 
Great Enthusiasm, a 
Lasting Contribution 
to the spiritual life of our 
people was the result of 


S the visit of CHARLES A, 

WELLS to my church.”’ 

THE CHARLES A. WELLS CONFERENCES 
ON CHRIST AND WORLD NEED 

152 Madison Avenue New York City 


Wells’ cartoons and editorials appear widely in the 
secular and religious press. Plan well in advance 
to bring this experience to your city. 


LETTERS 
From the Editor’s Mail Bag 
Let me tell you how thoroughly I 














enjoy Missions. I like its editorials. 


To my knowledge, I have never dis- 
agreed with but one editorial and that 
was your appraisal of the Milwaukee 
Convention. (Presumably he means 
“Convention Twilight or Dawn?”’, in 
June, 1938, page 327.—Ep.) The 
magazine is surely a great asset, not 
only to our denomination, but to 
thinking people everywhere.—Rev. 
Robert I. Wilson, Kansas City, Mo. 
= 


You are to be congratulated on the 
wonderful February (Atlanta) issue of 
Missions. The editorial, “To What 
Purpose at Atlanta?”’ is courageous. It 
hits the nail on the head. Nevertheless, 
that editorial prompts me to raise one 
question. What place can Baptists 
take in church unity?—Rev. J. H. 
Whitt, Spencer, W. Va. 

Notre.—For nearly three years a 
Baptist World Alliance Commis- 
sion has been studying that ques- 
tion. It will make a report at At- 
lanta on Wednesday, July 26. See 
Atlanta program on pages 155-156 
in March issue.—Ep. . 

eS 

Just before we boarded the steam- 
ship in Los Angeles harbor for our 
return to China, my son snapped the 
enclosed photograph showing the long 
trains loaded with scrap iron, awaiting 
shipment to Japan, where the iron will 
be made into bombs and shells with 
which Chinese women and children 
will later be blown to pieces. I am 
shown in the picture holding a piece of 
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Scrap iron for Japanese munitions 


iron in my hand. On the one hand the 
Christian people of the United States 
are sending missionaries to China and 
Japan to bring the gospel and its 
message of peace and good will. On the 
other hand the merchants of the 
United States are selling scrap iron, 
oil, and munitions which destroy 
what the missionaries try to build up. 
—Sterling S. Beath, on board S, S. Pres- 
ident Coolidge, Los Angeles. 
Note—Japan was the largest 
purchaser of American scrap iron 
in January of this year. According 
to The New York Times, total 
purchases were 153,331 tons.—Eb. 


I should think that the methods you 
use to drive things home in, “You Are 
Allowed Three Guesses,” and in “If 
Negro Were Substituted for Jew,” in 
the March issue, ought to get under 
the skins and into the hearts of some 
people. I like Missions a lot.—Emory 
Ross, American Mission to Lepers. 


A Needed Correction 
in Editorial Arithmetic 


HERE was a bad error on page 

194 in April Missions. The 
subscription score, instead of being 
64 months up and only 4 months 
down, should have been 66 up and 
4 down. 

And now with the March report, 
the score changes again. March 
kept the trend up with a total of 
2,477 subscriptions received as 
compared with 2,455 received in 
March a year ago, a gain of 22. 

So the score stands 67 months up 
and only 4 months down since the 
uptrend began six years ago. 
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Powerful Minorities 


CARTOON NuMBER 59 By CHARLES A. WELLS 
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VERYWHERE people who love truth and justice seem to 
be discouraged. In many countries small groups have seized 
control by sheer force and are violating every liberty that men 
have suffered through the ages to achieve. With guns, concentra- 
tion camps, regimentation of thought, control of press and 
speech, small minorities rule over large majorities and threaten 
the peace of the world. And those who uphold peace sometimes 
act as if nothing like this has happened before in history, and 
that we can only helplessly drift towards utter defeat. 

Yet powerful minorities are not new. Once again the Christian 
world has observed its Holy Week and its Easter, and has been 
reminded of a small minority that gathered around a cross. 
The world was shaken to its foundations because that lonely 
group got their hands on power, not the kind of power that 
depends on guns but the power of sacrificial love that will melt 
guns. And throughout history the power of this minority has 
been melting guns and men and all their crowns and kingdoms. 

Some day minorities of the cross will again spring up with- 
in lands ruled by powerful political minorities and the world 
will learn anew the power of love as over against the power 
of force.—Cuarues A. WELLS. 



































AIL with us from Seattle on July 18, 
aboard our All-American one-class 
steamer, as we glide the mountain- 
sheltered seas of the Inside Passage, past 
sparkling glaciers and sunlit fjords, into 
fascinating ports, exploring the mystery, 
romance and glamour of magic Alaska. 


You will enjoy every minute of our 
Christian Fellowship Tour to Alaska .. . 
four weeks and 8,648 miles of luxurious 
travel by train and steamer with conge- 
nial fellow passengers. Besides the won- 
derful Alaska cruise, our tour includes 
the Rocky Mountain Sky Ride on the 
Red Lodge High Road in Montana, 
Grand Coulee Dam, Portland, Crater 
Lake, the San Francisco World’s Fair, 
Los Angeles and Grand Canyon. 


You are most cordially invited to join 
the Seventh Annual Christian Fellowship 
Cruise to Alaska. Just fill out the coupon 
and you’ll receive complete information 
and low fares from your home town. No 
obligation whatsoever. 


: MR. H. R. BOWLER, 
152 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 
Dear Mr. Bowler: Please send me complete 


details and round trip cost of the “Christian Fel- 
lowship Tour” to Alaska, from my home town. 








Alaska Steamship Company 














ENGLAND - IRELAND 

















NEW YORK 
HAPAG mM. S. ST. LOUIS 


CABIN CLASS $150 


57 Broadway, New York 




















By Lloyd Swift Expresses 
COLUMBUS - 


Hapag “Famous Four” Expresses 


DEUTSCHLAND 


es. Ss. BERLIN Lioyp 

M. S. St. Lovis and S. S. Berlin carry Cabin and Third Class Only 
Rates, according to Ship and Port, start at 

TOURIST CLASS $122.50 








LOW ROUND TRIP RATES, EUROPE TO AMERICA i 
with 28 day stopover in the United States, in effectduringJune and July. 
An opportunity for your friends and relatives to visit you and see America 

at unusually advantageous rates. 


Your Travel Agent, or 


>’ HH AMBURG-AMERICAN LINE | 
RP] NORTH GERMAN LLOYDi&: 


Uptown: 669 Fifth Ave., at 53rd St. 


er ik 
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GERMANY 


EUROPA 


FRANCE °¢ 














HAMBURG 
* HANSA 


THIRD CLASS $91 





























Special Train 
to Los Angeles 


The Northern Baptist Special 
Train will leave Chicago from 
La Salle Street Station, Rock Is- 
land Lines, Thursday, June 15th, 
at 8:30 p.M., going via Kansas City, 
El Paso, Phoenix, and returning 
via San Francisco, Portland, Se- 
attle (boat trip to Victoria), Spo- 
kane, and a two-day visit in Glacier 
National Park. For special folder 
giving rates for laymen and clergy 
rates for pastors, side trips, etc., 
apply to Dr. D. R. Sharpe, Scho- 
field Building, Cleveland, O.; Rev. 
H. Otheman Smith, 45 Bayley 
Avenue, Yonkers, N. Y.; Rev. 
W. S. Booth, 158 Washington St., 
Newark, N. J. 





BILHORN FOLDING 
ORGANS 


World Famous for mere than 
years 
Sweet tone; Astonishing velume 
Inexpensive. 


Suitable Missions, 1 aan 
Shick Mee 
Write for Fottn 
BILHORN BROS. ORGAN CO. 
1414 McLean Ave. Dept.M Chicago, Ill. 

















Laavel the 


Golden State 
Route 


to the 


NORTHERN 
BAPTIST 


CONVENTION 


at Los Angeles 
June 20-25 


Two fine air-conditioned 
trains daily from Chicago. 


Ask about special train to 
the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention, leaving Chicago 
June 15th. Stopovers at 
interesting scenic points 
arranged. 

For full particulars ask 





W. J. LEAHY 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
Rock Island Lines 
723 La Salle Street Station 
Chicago, Il. 
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"Building a Better World" 





OU who are working through the church, 
and Sunday school to train little ones to 


know and love and serve Jesus are doing one 
of the most important things that can be done 
to build the better world we so much need. 

As your school remembers its children on 
Children’s. Day (Sunday, June 11), remember 
also that all over our land are boys and girls 
who do not know the importance of the church 
in the world—seventeen million children of 
school age do not receive any religious instruc- 
tion whatever! 

Until these unchurched millions are given 
the news of Christ and are taught his prin- 
ciples our world can not be made permanently 
better. Your Publication Society, besides be- 
ing a partner with you in teaching Christianity 
to your children, is one of the agencies which 
is striving to reach those godless ones through 
its extensive colporter-missionary and Chris- 
tian-education services. 

You can be a partner with us in this urgent 
work. And you can lay upon your children 
a sense of responsibility and participation in 
this ministry to North America’s neglected. 


CHILDREN’S DAY—JUNE 11—IS PUBLICATION SOCIETY DAY 


(Designated so by the Northern Baptist Convention) 




















Let Children’s Day be Publication Society 
Day in your school, as it is every year in 
hundreds of church schools. Put on the im- 
pressive pageant “Building a Better World,” 
prepared by Virginia Wheeler. Take a special 
offering for the Publication Society, which has 
had to depend upon such gifts and upon profits 
from the sale of its literature (when there were 
profits) for the support of its field services. 

Free copies of “Building a Better World” 
for participants and congregation will be sup- 
plied, together with offering envelopes, to 
every school cooperating. (A sample copy 
will be furnished immediately if you request 
it.) Credit for your offering will be given to 
your church’s missionary budget. 

We ask your help not for ourselves, but for 
“these little ones.” Will you give it? 


Executive Secretary, The American Baptist Publication Society 
17th and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia 
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ABOVE: An airplane 
view of Los Angeles, 
showing the down- 
town section with Persh- 
ing Square in the lower 
left, and extending to 
the hills of Glendale 


CONVENTION 
DATES 
June 20-25, 1939 


The Convention is meet- 
ing for the second time 
in Los Angeles, having 
met here in May, 1915 





MEETING PLACE OF THE NORTHERN BAPTIST C 





ONVENTION 


i C= 




















LEFT: A California 
palm tree. The Psalm- 
ist must have had a 
tree like this in mind 
when he wrote, “The 
righteous shall flourish 
like the palm tree.” 


CONVENTION 
PROGRAM 
See pages 294-295 


Read, “We Want to 
See You in Los Ange- 
les,” by Amelia Fowle 
Rogers, pages 266-269 
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HE Los Angeles Convention Committee 
| offers free orange juice to thirsty Bap- 
R423! tists. (See page 267.) Refreshing symbol 
gurs,| of California hospitality, in the minds 
== of Convention delegates this can easily 
symbolize something else. Orange juice, together 
with mountains and sea, desert and sunshine, 
Hollywood and San Francisco’s Fair, may so 
enchant visiting Baptists as to make them forget 
their real purpose at Los Angeles. Far more seri- 
ous problems confront them than their thirst. 

What will Baptists do with the World Council 
of Churches? All communions represented at the 
Oxford and Edinburgh conferences in 1937 have 
received formal invitations to join it. Already 17 
American denominations have approved it or 
have voted membership. This implies neither 
organic union nor church federation. It means a 
fellowship of churches committed to “faith in 
our Lord Jesus Christ as God and Saviour.” On 
such basis of membership, and since its consti- 
tution expressly provides that “‘the World Coun- 
cil shall not legislate for the churches,” Baptists 
have nothing to lose, everything to gain and 
much to contribute. Who among them can ade- 
quately appreciate the urgency of a Christen- 
dom united against today’s paganism? 

Another problem at Los Angeles concerns so- 
cial issues. The several agencies dealing with 
them should be coordinated. With world-wide 
breakdown in moral standards, weakening of 
Christian convictions, loss of sensitivity to right 
and wrong, vast social maladjustments, pressure 
of anti-Christian ideologies, some unified agency 
like a Council on Christian Social Progress is 
needed in applying Christian principles to social 
relationships. The existing missionary societies 
are not equipped for that. 
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There is widespread anxiety over the unified 
budget. Its annual production is hopelessly in- 
sufficient for what the mission boards by heri- 
tage are morally obligated to do. Some questions 
can no longer be evaded. Is the money wisely 
distributed? Should some activities be discon- 
tinued so that others can be more adequately 
supported? Shall an entire foreign mission field 
be abandoned? Are there too many city mission 
societies? Can more state conventions be 
merged? Where is Baptist wisdom and Baptist 
authority to answer such questions? 

The Foreign Board is in a grave emergency. 
This year only $15,000 is available for all of 
Europe. With so nominal a sum, what can the 
Board do in a continent desperately in need of 
evangelical Christianity? Only one new mis- 
sionary family begins service abroad. Age limit 
brings 12 families home. The foreign budget 15 
years ago was $1,800,000. Now it is $825,000. 
And the Board reports a debt of $200,000. An- 
other cut in home expense adds half a dozen 
people to America’s unemployed. Who can 
visualize the implications of these adjustments? 

Finally, a new emphasis in evangelism is 
sorely needed. Fortunately the Los Angeles pro- 
gram recognizes that. (See page 295.) Our world 
is lost and damned and on its way to destruc- 
tion. A despairing humanity, bewildered and 
disillusioned, threatened with insecurity and 
fear, wistfully seeks a Rock of Ages. “That the 
world through him might be saved,” is as true 
and relevant today as when it was first said in 
that midnight interview long ago. 

Facing such issues, delegates to the Northern 
Baptist Convention need continually to remem- 
ber its real purpose as they drink free orange 
juice at Los Angeles, 
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The Professor’s Books Not in Accord 
with Japan’s Policy in China 
ROFESSOR Eijiro Kawai, of Tokyo’s Imperial 
University, has incurred the displeasure of the 
Japanese Government which has banned the pub- 
lication and distribution of the following four books 
of which he is the author: 
CritTIQvuzE oF Fascism, published in 1934 
PrincipLes oF Socrat Poricy, published in 1935 
CurrENT TIMES AND LIBERALISM, published in 1937 
StupEnt Lire, published in 1937 
The police have been ordered to seize all copies in 
book stores in all prefects. Although published long 
before Japan embarked on her undeclared war in 
China, apparently these books express views not in 
harmony with Japan’s present policy. The professor 
was educated in Europe and in the United States, 
is a graduate of the Imperial University, has been on 
its faculty since 1920, and is the author of 16 other 
books. According to The Trans-Pacific, the police 
“read and weighed very carefully and from every 
conceivable angle”’ all 20 of his books. (That must 
have been quite a reading assignment!) It is predicted 
that the government will demand the professor’s 
resignation. He is not the first to have his writings 
banned in Japan. Three others are mentioned, all 
of them cited as “former” professors in the Imperial 
University. The significance of the word “former” 
needs no comment. 

This is just another little incident revealing how 
autocratic governments, dictatorships, and inevi- 
tably also democracies, when involved in war, must 
suppress free speech and freedom of the press. 


Japanese Airplanes Bomb 
Baptist Hospitals in China 


ATE in March, according to The Associated Press, 
the Japanese Air Force sent a bombing expedi- 

tion into Honan Province and attacked Chengchow. 
In this city the Foreign Mission Board of the South- 
ern Baptist Convention maintains a medical mission. 
Twice its hospital was bombed and six Chinese were 
killed. In a nearby refugee camp maintained by the 
missionaries, more than 200 Chinese were killed. 
Both hospital and refugee camp were clearly marked 
by American flags. All missionaries were actively 
engaged in their duties when the bombing squadron 
of 28 planes arrived. Fortunately none of them was 


The World Today 


Current Events of Missionary Interest 





@ May, 1939 








The Mission Hospital in Chengchow, China. It was 
bombed by Japanese air planes. 


injured, although the city was attacked four times. 
Civilian casualties were reported to exceed 400 men, 
women and children. 

Another Baptist institution, attacked in the series 
of March air raids, was the English Baptist Mission 
Hospital in Sian, in Shensi Province. Most of the 
Chinese staff were killed or wounded. In a refugee 
camp, similar to that at Chengchow, there were 300 
casualties. 

What an air raid means in China will likely be told 
at the Los Angeles Convention on Sunday afternoon, 
June 25, by Rev. E. H. Clayton, at home on furlough 
from Hangchow. He lived through several air raids 
on that city. (See Mtsstons, April, 1938, page 202.) 


America Is Profiting 
Through Preparation for War 


HE foreign trade of the United States, since the 
collapse of the big boom in 1929, shows encour- 
aging and gratifying recovery. According to a tabu- 
lation in The United States News, an independent 
weekly published in Washington, D. C., the year 
1929 produced exports totalling $5,241,000,000. In 
1932 the total had shrunk to $1,611,000,000 and in 
1938 it had recovered to $3,094,000,000 or to nearly 
80 per cent of its 1929 peak. That is splendid, will be 
the universal rejoinder of American business men. 
Not so splendid is the character of the exports of 
these later years. Foreign nations, says The United 
States News, “bought eight times the volume of air- 
planes and airplane parts in 1938 that they bought 
in 1929. They bought more than six times the vol- 
ume of scrap iron. Their copper purchases were nearly 
as large in 1938 as in 1929. Fuel oil sales were larger. 
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Materials and machinery and products important 
in war preparations were in heaviest demand.” 
What these figures and calculations mean is that 
the recovery of America’s foreign trade is due largely 
to participation in the world’s preparation for an- 
other world war. 


American Jim Crow Cars 
for German Jews 


HE widely read Das Schwarze Korps, periodical 

of Germany’s secret police, is demanding “Jim 
Crow” regulations in travel (patterned after the seg- 
regation plan in America’s southern states), in 
order to separate Jews and Germans when traveling. 
Thus National Socialism in Germany takes a leaf 
out of the note-book of American race prejudice. 
As reported in The New York Sun, the editor of Das 
Schwarze Korps writes ironically in support: 


In the world’s freest country, where even the President 
storms against the devilish invention of race consciousness, 
it is not permitted for a Negro citizen equally to sit or to 
have a berth next a white person in a train, even if the 
white person may be only a sewer cleaner and the Negro, 
a world boxing champion, or otherwise a national hero. 

This democratic example shows Germany also how to 
solve the problem of traveling, foreign Jews. In the world’s 
freest country (U. S. A.), members of despised races are 
seated with their racial comrades and not with whites, 
even if they flaunt a British passport or a French citizen- 
ship certificate. 


So the demand is made that either special cars, or 
specially labelled compartments in regular railway 
cars, be assigned to traveling Jews. 
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If this system, first established in the United 
States and based not on financial considerations or 
class distinctions but entirely on the color of a human 
skin, is copied in Germany and made applicable to 
Jews, every American should hide his head in shame. 
Next summer it may be somewhat humiliating for 
an American tourist to be traveling on a train in 
Germany and to be reminded that the Jewish Jim 
Crow car or compartment is copied from America! 

Imitation is still the sincerest form of flattery. 


Baptist Churches in Rumania: 
Are They Still Closed or Reopened? 


NDER date of March 20th, according to infor- 
mation from Baptist World Alliance Head- 
quarters in London, all of the 1,600 Baptist churches 
throughout Rumania were still closed, locked and 
sealed. When Decree No. 26208 went into effect 
December 15, 1938 (see Misstons, December, 1938, 
page 585), “churches were closed by the police; keys 
were seized and taken away; money was confiscated; 
inventories of property taken; and formal warnings 
given’ of the penalties awaiting any attempt to use 
the buildings.” While the new Prime Minister, as 
successor to the late Patriach Cristea, is said to be 
a comparatively tolerant man, it remains to be seen 
whether he will have sufficient courage to cancel the 
decree and thereby incur the opposition of the 
Rumanian Orthodox Church. 

(NotE—At the General Council in Chicago, 
April 12th, Dr. R. W. Weaver reported a telegram 
from Bucharest stating the churches had been re- 
opened.—ED.) 





Remarkable Remarks 


HEARD OR REPORTED HERE AND THERE 


THE ISSUE IN CHURCH UNITY is not whether there 
will be one church or many, but whether in our world 
there will be any churches left to unite— _ Rev. 
W. W. Cash, in The Church of England Newspaper. 


o, 
~? 


WE MUST ALWAYS EMPHASIZE THE INCLUSIVE CHAR- 
ACTER of the church. It is not your church or my 
church. It is the church of Christ. He is greater than 
any denomination.— Rev. W. P. Merrill. 


>, 
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IT WOULD BE A STRANGE KIND OF FREE SPEECH 
which permits free speech only for those with 
whom we agree. That is the kind of free speech that 
people have in totalitarian countries—Fiorello La 
Guardia, Mayor of New York. 


WE AMERICANS OUGHT TO BE THE LAST to throw 
stones at dictatorships when we house several of 
considerable proportions, and some even almost 
within the sound of my voice.—Rev. G. H. Talbott, 
New Jersey. 

te 

DIcTATORS DID NOT STEAL THE WORLD; it was given 
to them. They were not born; people forced them into 
existence. So we live im a paradise of yes-men and a 
civilization of goose-steppers.—Rev. Joseph R. Sizoo. 

| % 

AMERICA’S FIRST LINE OF DEFENSE is to provide 
against injustice, greed, dishonesty, oppression—all 
those evils which are allies of tyranny and which 
make the path of dictatorship easy.—President 
Paul D. Moody. 
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We Want to Sas You 


in Los Angeles 





@ May, 1939 


Do you like orange juice? 
It will be furnished free 
to Los Angeles delegates 


Free orange juice, an ideal convention auditorium, superb 
Southern California climate, a side trip to San Francisco 
and the Fair, plenty of interesting and fascinating sight- 
seeing, seven days of glorious Baptist fellowship, a great 
convention program — all these are assured you if you come 
in June to the Northern Baptist Convention at Los Angeles 


ACATION time is just around the corner! 

So get out the road maps and the time tables 
and begin to plan your trip to Los Angeles and 
the Northern Baptist Convention, June 20- 
June 25. Southern California is a land of tourists. 
Our local papers have recently told us that four 
arrive every minute. This year Baptists have an 


















By MARGARET FOWLE ROGERS 


excellent reason for being among them. You can 
enjoy an inspiring Convention and in addition 
have an opportunity to find out for yourself 
what Los Angeles is really like. 

Perhaps you have not thought much about 
attending the Convention this year. Los Angeles 
may sound unbelievable miles away, and you 
may not have considered the vacation possibil- 
ities that it offers to the whole family. Yet it is 
this very factor that has made 
Los Angeles an increasingly 
popular convention city in 
recent years. From a vacation 
standpoint, the city has much 


The sky line and a 
view of the Pacific 
Ocean at Long Beach, 
which is only a 
short auto ride 
from Los Angeles 
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The Arroyd Seco 
Bridge on the 
highway from Los 
Angeles to Pasadena, 
one of California's 
superb motor drives 


to offer because of the great 
variety of its entertainment 
possibilities and places of in- 
terest. There is sure to be 
something that will appeal to 
every taste. And you need not worry about the 
weather. June is an ideal month in Los Angeles. 
The days are warm and sunny, yet free from 
intense heat, and the nights are delightfully 
cool. You will need wraps and coats. 

When it comes to things to see.and do in 
Southern California, there is really no place to 
begin or end. People who have lived here for 
years still feel that they have not exhausted the 
possibilities. Los Angeles is a city of fine build- 
ings, beautiful churches and schools, attractive 
homes, lovely parks and gardens, uncommon 
varieties of trees and flowers, unusual types of 
architecture, as well as the widely known Holly- 
wood Bowl, a picture of which appeared on the 
front cover of April Misstons, that great amphi- 
theatre where the far-famed “‘Symphonies Un- 
der the Stars”’ are presented each summer. The 
Convention Entertainment Committee is ar- 
ranging several very interesting trips which will 
be offered to delegates on the afternoon set aside 
for recreation. These include, tentatively, a trip 
to Long Beach with a boat ride around the har- 
bor, a visit to the Los Angeles City Planetarium 
in beautiful Griffith Park, and a tour of the 
places where Baptist missionary work is being 
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carried on. On the Monday following the Con- 
vention, there will be an excursion to Catalina 
Island. For many people, the high point in 
sightseeing adventures will be a visit to the 
Forest Lawn Memorial Park to see the remark- 
able reproduction of Da Vinci’s picture, “‘The 
Last Supper,” in the great stained-glass window. 

A unique phase of early California history was 
the establishment of a number of Roman Catho- 
lic Missions throughout the state. They were 
built a day’s journey apart to provide con- 
venient resting places for travelers. Today a fine 
modern highway follows the trail of the old El 
Camino Road that joined the missions. Many of 
the missions are well preserved and offer visitors 
a glimpse of life as it was lived in that earlier 
day. The San Gabriel Mission is near Los An- 
geles and is typical of them all. 

Visitors to Los Angeles naturally expect to 
find the blue Pacific with its many miles of in- 
viting beaches a great attraction; but many are 
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surprised on their first visit to discover that 
there are mountains nearby. Mount Wilson, 
over a mile high, with its fine observatory, is an 
easy and interesting trip that can be made in a 
few hours. It offers a superlative panoramic 
view of the cities and ocean far below. 

This is a particularly fortunate year for the 
Baptists to convene in Los Angeles, since in addi- 
tion to the attractions of Los Angeles and vicin- 
ity there is the added feature of the World’s 
Fair on Treasure Island in San Francisco Bay. If 
attendance at this Fair comes up to present esti- 
mates of 3,500,000 non-resident visitors, and if 
Baptists among them are in about the same 
proportion as in our total population, we can 
predict that approximately 100,000 Baptists 
will visit Treasure Island. Would it not be 
heartening if a large number of these were loyal 
enough Baptists to make their trip to the Fair 
coincidental with attendance at the Northern 
Baptist Convention? A ticket to Los Angeles re- 
turning by way of San Francisco can be bought 
without extra cost. So we say, see the Fair, but 
attend the Convention, too. . 

Those who have never visited Los Angeles 
often have very strange ideas about our city and 
surrounding country. The great amount of pub- 
licity given to Hollywood and the movies, such 
financial schemes as “‘Thirty dollars every 
Thursday,” the notoriety of our race tracks, and 
all the other ballyhoo that gets into the news- 
papers and magazines about Southern California 
makes people picture it as a land of freaks and 
oddities. There is no denying that there are some 
freaks here. Cults of all varieties flourish. They 
appear under such names as religion, psychol- 
ogy, numerology, astrology, metaphysics, and 
just plain fortune telling. In every Saturday 
paper the swamis and spiritualists advertise 
their soirees and seances side by side with the 
recognized churches. 

There is a fad for every fancy. But to imagine 
that all Los Angeles is made up of fanatics and 
movie stars is to see only one part of the picture. 
The larger part of the picture is filled with 
splendid Christian homes, progressive churches, 
excellent educational institutions, fine libraries, 
numerous character building organizations, and 
thousands of sane, sensible, common folk, just 
as in any other city in America. 
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What of the Baptists in such a land? There 
are approximately 180 Baptist churches and 
63,000 church members in Southern California. 
About 60 of these churches are in the Los An- 
geles area. The majority of them are engaged in 
a well-planned, forward-looking work, and are 
famous for their missionary zeal and sacrificial 
giving. The Annual Leadership Training School 
for the Los Angeles Baptist churches recently 
met for six nights of class instruction and in- 
spiration with an enrolment of well over 1,000 
persons. The Headquarters of the Southern 
California Baptist Convention are located in 
Los Angeles. In the same building is located the 
Baptist Book Store, a branch of the American 
Baptist Publication Society. 

The Los Angeles Baptist City Mission Society, 
employing 58 full-time missionaries, is carrying 
on an extensive piece of home missionary activ- 
ity. This year, the 25th anniversary of the be- 
ginning of work among the Japanese living in the 
Los Angeles area is being celebrated. The most 
outstanding Japanese missionary work in the 
United States is that among the Japanese who 
live on Terminal Island in Los Angeles Harbor. 
More fish are handled in this harbor than on 
Cape Cod. Many of the workers in the industry 
are Japanese. The people come to the mission 
Sunday school in such numbers that it is forced 
to meet in two sections. A church service then 
follows. Since fishermen cannot fish when the 
moon is full, once a month on Sunday evening a 
large crowd of them meet for religious services. 
A full-time missionary is in charge of this min- 
istry. There are two other Japanese missions in 
Los Angeles, one at Gardena and the other in 
Boyle Heights. At this time of increasing tension 
between the United States and Japan, the Japa- 
nese people in America are regarded with sus- 
picion by many unthinking people. Sueh a 
situation presents an opportunity for Baptists 
to show increased zeal in expressing toward 
them greater Christian love and brotherhood. 

The Baptist Christian Center has a staff of six 
paid missionaries and two W.P.A. workers. 
Volunteer workers from a number of the Baptist 
churches in Los Angeles assist in the work. A 
complete program of activities provides a variety 
of classes for all ages, clubs for boys and girls, 
athletic contests, dental and medical clinics, 
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besides the fine spiritual ministry. The Center 
reaches many foreign-speaking people, but espe- 
cially the Mexicans. There are nine Mexican 
churches in Los Angeles. The City Mission So- 
ciety also aids a number of younger churches and 
seeks to help them secure capable pastors. It 


contributes to the salaries of eighteen English- 


speaking pastors. Hungarian, Russian, and Jew- 
ish groups are also assisted. 

A unique service to the deaf is another City 
Mission Society activity. There are 75 actual 
members in the group that meets at the Temple 
Baptist Church. They have a full time pastor, a 
man peculiarly fitted for the task since he is the 
son of deaf mutes and so understands the sign 
language thoroughly and knows how to deal 
with these people. The work has been in progress 
for seven years and our denomination is the only 
group doing anything appreciable of this kind. 

Baptists of Southern California have two 
pieces of welfare work under their auspices of 
which they are justly proud. Atherton Court, a 
home for retired pastors and missionaries, is lo- 
cated at Alhambra, where it has a number of 
cottages and apartments for these faithful re- 
tired workers. At Inglewood, just outside the 
city limits of Los Angeles, is located the Baptist 
Children’s Home of Southern California, which 
is a recent denominational project. Some of 
our denominational leaders have said the Home 
is the finest institution of its kind in our denomi- 
nation. Visitors to the Convention will want to 
see these two ideal pieces of Baptist work. 

A commendable work is going on at our Span- 
ish-American Baptist Seminary, the only institu- 
tion of its kind in the West, where Spanish-speak- 
ing students are being trained for service among 
their own people. 

During the time of the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention, nearly 140 Vacation Church Schools 
will be in session throughout the city. An exhibit 
of model rooms for all ages will be presented at 
one of the local churches where all may see it. 

One other interesting phase of our work in 
Southern California needs mention, an extensive 
and well-organized system of summer camps for 
all ages. For many years these camps have been 
held at Idyllwild Pines, situated in the San 
Jacinto Mountains. Recently a new camp site at 
Thousand Pines at an elevation of 5,000 feet in 
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the mountains has been acquired by the Bap- 
tists. It is also proving very popular and has 
already been dated ahead for many months. One 
of the most interesting groups promises to be the 
Young Adult camp which will be open to young 
married couples and their families. 

The Shrine Auditorium has been secured for 
the Convention sessions. It is a beautiful build- 
ing, well adapted to the needs of such a gather- 
ing. The main auditorium, richly carpeted and 
finely upholstered, has a large seating capacity 
and good acoustic properties. Every delegate 
can be assured of enjoying each meeting in com- 
fort. There are excellent rooms for exhibits and 
conferences, and there will be no crowding. 
Restaurant service within the building will be 
provided for the convenience of delegates. The 
committee in charge is making all possible pro- 
visions for the comfort and accommodation of 
all. Free orange juice will be served daily. 

Through the Committee on Music and Pag- 
eantry, Dr. H. Augustine Smith, professor of 
music at Boston University, has been secured to 
conduct the music during the Convention. Under 
his direction a great choral-processional-pageant, 
The Gateway to Good Will, written by Dr. Smith, 
is to be presented. All Baptist churches in Los 
Angeles and vicinity are cooperating in this 
project. There will be two Convention choirs, a 
general choir and a youth choir, each of which 
will number about 400 voices. 

Numerous hotels with special rates to dele- 
gates are available. Information will be sent to 
anyone who writes to the Council of Arrange- 
ments for Northern Baptist Convention, Room 
4, Executive Offices Floor, Biltmore Hotel, Los 
Angeles, and requests such information. 

Los Angeles is not a young city, despite its 
rapid growth in recent years. It was founded 158 
years ago, and some of the early landmarks can 
still be seen. In the haciendas of that early day 
its reputation for hospitality probably origi- 
nated. This spirit has been preserved through all 
the years and Southern California Baptists are 
happy to have an opportunity to continue it in a 
warm welcome to all Northern Baptists. We 
hope that you will feel that this Convention 
offers you a perfect vacation with five days of 
inspiration and fellowship and recreation. So 
make vacation time convention time this year! 
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It Was a Long Journey 


from Minneapolis 


By ADA NELSON 


Because of war risks as well as ordinary travel conditions, 
this missionary spent three months and three days in travel, 
comfortable and uncomfortable, easy and hard, disagreeable 
and pleasant, dangerous and safe, from her Minneapolis home 
back to her mission station in the remote West China field 


HEN I left Minneapolis, Minnesota, for 

the first stage of the long journey back to 
Yachow, West China, my brother’s 1938 Chev- 
rolet took me from home to the station where I 
entered an air-conditioned train. For two and 
one-half days the comforts of modern train 
travel in the United States were at my disposal. 


ment upon them because of their sins in China. 
Many commodities have become scarce, but 
food is still plentiful and quite reasonable. Coal 
has almost doubled in price. Pure cotton and 
silk goods are no longer manufactured. Every- 
thing must be mixed with staple fibre. The 
scarcity of gasoline is causing much incon- 


After arrival in Seattle I spent 
a busy day in looking after my 
baggage and freight. and in 
having Japanese and Chinese 
visas affixed to my passport. 

The second stage of my 
journey was likewise spent in 
comfort. I sailed on the S.S. 
Empress of Asia and greatly 
enjoyed the ocean voyage. 
The sea was smooth most of 
the way. There were about 136 
missionaries on board. We had 
good prayer meetings, fine 
discussion groups and enjoy- 
able deck games together. 

We stopped at three differ- 
ent ports in Japan. From mis- 
sionaries there I received first- 
hand information of the many 
disasters Japan has been hav- 
ing this year because of heavy 
rains, floods and _ landslides, 
wind storms, tidal waves and 
earthquakes. Many Japanese 
people think that it is a judg- 











ADA NELSON 


She was compelled to use eight 
varieties of transportation on the 
long journey from her home in 
Minneapolis to her mission station 
in remote West China. AUTO- 
MOBILE, RAILROAD, ROW- 
BOAT, STEAMSHIP, HOUSE- 
BOAT, AIRPLANE, SEDAN 
CHAIR and WALKING 








venience. “What of the future?” 
is the question everywhere. 

Eventually I reached Shang- 
hai where I spent several busy 
days before starting out on the 
third stage of my journey. 
Shanghai was in a bad state. 
The Japanese stood guard all 
around the Foreign Settle- 
ment, and the American and 
European soldiers were just 
as vigilant within. One had to 
get passes to go in or out, and 
often these were denied. There 
was no real danger at the time 
of my arrival, but it was a very 
unhappy place to live in. A 
missionary said to me, “How 
lucky you are to be going to 
West China.”’ He was quite 
right in his appraisal. 

Here Miss Edna Mao, a 
Chinese graduate of Macalester 
College, St. Paul, joined me 
and traveled with me the rest 
of the way, thus making my 
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trip so much more pleasant than it would have 
been if I had had to travel alone. We left Shang- 
hai together, going southward on a small coastal 
steamer with only eleven cabin passengers, 
quite a contrast to the big Empress of Asia with 
its spacious lounges, writing rooms, and decks. 
On this coastal trip the ocean was rough. Fortu- 
nately we just missed a bad typhoon, and also 
Japanese air raids on Swatow. At Swatow we 
visited our Baptist work, and at Hongkong a 
Chinese friend took us for a grand auto ride, 
showing us the beauty spots. 

RIGHT: The Memorial Baptist Church on the Island 
of Kakchieh in Swatow Bay. Thus far it has escaped 


damage from Japanese air raids. BELOW: A peaceful 
scene in the interior of China far from the zones of war 
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to go to hotels. The bed sheets were neither 
fresh nor clean. However, the scenery atoned for 
such discomforts. It easily compares with the 
































RIGHT: Railroad transportation in China is still quite 

limited. Owing to war conditions some trains run only 

by day, compelling passengers to put up for the nights 
at crude station hotels along the right of way 


We landed at Haiphong, Indo-China, on a 
terrifically hot day. We were almost worn out 
by the time we got our baggage from the ship 
and through customs, had it transferred to the 
railway station, changed our money, bought our 
tickets, and had everything in readiness for the 
fourth stage of the journey. 

We spent the night at the Railroad Hotel and 
the next morning boarded our train for Yunnan, 
China. It was a very hot, dirty, and jerky ride. 
The train ran only by day. So at night we had 














majesty of the Canadian Rockies, the glory of 
Yellowstone Park, or the grandeur of Norway. 
The magnitude of the engineering project is 
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indescribable. We passed through 172 tunnels 
and crossed 107 bridges and viaducts. Three 
armed robbers were caught on the train on the 
second day. How lucky we were! Three days of 
such travel brought us to Yunnanfu, capital of 
Yunnan Province, and the end of the line. 

It was rather difficult to prepare for the fifth 
stage of the journey. We had thought of going on 
to Chungking by bus, or perhaps by chartered 
truck, and thus take our baggage right with us. 
Upon arrival in Yunnanfu I soon learned that 
accidents were so frequent and the nervous 
strain so great, that we might never get there 
alive. Two busses came in one day, with five 
people killed and fifteen badly wounded in one 
bus, and one killed and seven wounded in the 
other. So we decided to send our baggage by 
truck and to travel by air ourselves. The baggage 
of many people who had passed through Yun- 
nanfu before us was piled high in warehouses, 
and between 20,000 to 30,000 bags of mail were 
waiting to be sent on. One bridge was out for 
five days. No trucks were available, as they were 
all in the hands of the army and only rented out as 
the army saw fit. The situation seemed hopeless! 

After a week of vain efforts I was about ready 
to give up, when one evening at a Chinese ban- 
quet, given in our honor, we met a Chinese lady 
who said she would make an attempt to help us, 
as she knew the head of all transportation. The 
next morning she informed us that the head man 
would see us at ten. The result was that at six 
o’clock that evening our baggage was loaded on 
a truck ready to leave the next morning. We 
then visited the airplane office, booked ourselves 


: The peaceful approach to the city of Chungking on the Yangtze River 
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for the first available plane, and six days later 
we climbed into a beautiful silver-colored, 14- 
passenger, Douglas airplane. It soon rose above 
the paddy fields, farmhouses, villages, mountains 
and clouds, and in less than three hours covered 
the 350 intervening miles and landed at Chung- 
king, West China. 

Naturally I thought that the worst would be 
over after I got to Chungking, but I soon dis- 
covered that preparation for the sixth stage also 
had its difficulties. Chungking was crowded to 
the breaking point. Hankow had just fallen and 
people were rushing westward. Transportation 
companies could not cope with the crowds that 
wanted to go further inland. Boats were in- 
sufficient and in poor condition. It had been im- 
possible to secure either new boats or new en- 
gines since the fall of Shanghai over a year ago. 
Boats that were built for 300 passengers loaded 
600. Definite information was not given out, nor 
tickets sold, until the day before a boat was to 
leave. Soon the truck brought our baggage. 
Every day for a week we visited the steamship 
office, but to no avail. Eventually a friend of a 
friend of ours helped us out. He was influential 
in the steamship office and thus able to get all 
our baggage sent as freight, but could do noth- 
ing to get tickets for our own passage. So we 
again turned to the air, as there is weekly service 
between Chungking and Suifu. When we first 
called all seats for the next two weeks had been 
reserved, but a half hour later two cancellations 
came in. The next day we climbed into a little 
six-passenger hydroplane, and two hours later 
we landed on the Min River at Suifu. The river 
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bank was lined with students, teachers, friends 
and acquaintances. It must have been a thrilling 
sight for them to see us first fly by them up the 
river and then turn, come down lower and 
lower, strike the water and come to a stop before 
them. Some of the women later said that I flew 
back to them from heaven! A little rowboat 
plied out to the side of the plane and out we 
climbed, and were again in Suifu. 

Preparations for the seventh stage of the 
journey also had difficulties. The army had been 
commandeering house boats, and so there were 
very few available. Men were scarce. Many 
had gone to war. Prices were high. Our baggage 
did not arrive until six days later, but I was kept 
so busy that I did not mind our baggage being 
slow. I spoke seven times in Chinese and at- 
tended a number of gatherings. Finally we se- 
cured a boat and man and the next morning 
started off at the rate of 22 miles a day. We were 
a little nervous at night, sleeping in our boat by 
the riverside, as there were rumors of robbers. 
But we were not held up, and so arrived safely 
in Kiating. We were very thankful for God’s 
protecting and guiding hand, which had been 
with us every step of the way. We enjoyed a 
grand dinner that evening at the home of Rev. 
and Mrs. M. O. Brininstool, two of our Baptist 
missionaries. 

Preparations for the eighth and final stage of 
my journey went a little easier, except for the 
fact that men were hard to secure. Those we 
did get were either opium smokers, old, sick, or 
deformed. All available young men were either 





House-boat travel in the Yangtze River Rapids 
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Miss Ada Nelson and her traveling companion, Miss 
Edna Mao, on a bamboo suspension bridge in West China 


in training or at the front. Our baggage had to 
go by raft, which is a contraption of bamboo 
poles tied together, floating upon the water. 
We had first planned on going that way our- 
selves, but as it would take two weeks and we 
were anxious to ‘get to Yachow and back at 
work, we decided to go by sedan chair and let 
our goods come along slowly by raft. We left 
Kiating seated in wicker chairs tied to bamboo 
poles carried on the shoulders of men. Two extra 
men carried camp cots, bedding, food and suit- 
cases. What a different sight from the American 
train on the first stage of my journey. We had 
about 90 miles to go. A train would have made 
it in less than two hours; we planned for four 
days. I tried to walk about two miles out of 
every five by walking 10 or 12 minutes and then 
being carried 15 or 20. I was rather tired and 
ached the first day, but quite seasoned by the 
last day when we had to go over a mountain 
pass. The weather was glorious. The second day 
out, my birthday, was fine and sunny, and I 
quite enjoyed travelling along these remote 
country paths. 

The first two nights were spent in out-station 
chapels, far different from American hotels! 
We would be ushered into dark rooms. One table 
and a bench or two might be found beside the 
rough beds, which were only unfinished, un- 
painted planks covered with loose straw. We 
were thankful for our camp cots. So we put them 
up and then turned to get something to eat. 
We spread our own oilcloth on the table and, 
over a charcoal brazier, tried to warm up a few 
vegetables to go with the hot rice we brought 
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from a neighboring restaurant. On the last night 
we had to stay in an inn. It was claimed to be 
the best in town. I wonder what the worst was 
like! I asked if they had bed bugs and was in- 
formed, “‘Of course not.” Later a servant said, 
“It is cold now so they don’t come out.” There 
were four plank beds in a room 10 by 16. They 
piled one on top of another, straw and all, so 
as to make room for us, and we waited outside 
until the worst of the dirt was swept out. We 
soon discovered, however, that the dirt within 
was not the worst, as the room was next to the 
pig pen and an open toilet. We wondered how we 
could survive the night, and we talked of making 
breathing masks of gauze. But we were too tired 
to plan and so climbed under our bedding, head 
and all. 

The only light and air the room provided 
came in through two small open windows, close 
to the ceiling, with wooden slats, thus making 
the room appear much like a dungeon. I dreamed 
of my room at the Seattle Hotel. What would 
the manager have thought of this hotel? Our 
noon meals had been taken in restaurants in 
little villages along the road, like our last night, 
so our last meal seemed the worst. The dirt on 
the floor was a half an inch thick. Peanut shells, 
bones and scraps were lying around. Two chick- 
ens and a dog were doing their best to find some- 
thing eatable. Our waiter came and wiped the 
table with a filthy piece of an old gunny sack 
and asked for our order. About five o’clock that 
afternoon we were met by missionaries at 
Yachow, just three months and three days after 
bidding farewell to relatives and friends at the 
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Great Northern Railroad Station in Minneapolis. 
Thus the long journey which began in a Chevro- 
let and ended by being carried through the 
streets of Yachow on the shoulders of men, was 
completed. 

Yachow is a town of 35,000 inhabitants, lying 
among the mountains at an altitude of about 
2,500 feet. Baptists are the only Protestant 
Christians at work here. We have a church, a 
hospital, five schools and five active out-sta- 
tions. There is a great opportunity for expansion 
here. We are to begin a week of evangelistic 
meetings next week and are looking forward to 
great results, with a number of follow-up study 
groups to continue through the winter. I am most 
fortunate in having Edna Mao with me as a 
special worker. She is partly supported by a 
friend of hers in America, and she will be able 
to give a great deal of her time to work with 
young people for which she has a very special 
talent. I also hope to take on another worker to 
spend most of her time in out-stations. Please 
constantly remember us here, praying that God, 
who so wonderfully protected and guided me 
every step of my long journey from Minneapolis 
to Yachow, will greatly bless our efforts to 
extend His Kingdom. 

The distress and suffering from the war is 
penetrating to the farthest point of China. No 
one knows where life is safe, as Japan’s planes 
can reach the remotest corner. All over China 
the cry is, “When will America stop assisting 
Japan by sending them war equipment, and 
thus bring this terrible slaughter and destruction 
to an end?” 
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FACTS AND FOLKS 


Rural Life Sunday was first 
instituted ten years ago as a day 
set apart for the purpose of invok- 
ing God’s blessing upon the seed, 
the fruits of the soil, and the cul- 
tivators of the earth, and for con- 
templating the blessings of rural 
life. Each year, the number of 
churches observing this day has in- 
creased. This year the day falls on 
May 14, which is also Mother’s 
Day, but the observance may be 
postponed one week. As an aid to 
worship, a 4-page leaflet of sugges- 
tions has been prepared. Baptist 
churches may secure copies, until 
the supply is exhausted, upon re- 
quest to Dr. Mark Rich, American 
Baptist Home Mission Society, 23 
East 26th Street, New York, N. Y. 

& & © 

Ordination by Baptists in 
India is not done quite so hurriedly 
as among Baptists in the United 
States. Rev. K. Josiah, who was 
recently ordained by a council of 47 
delegates from 29 churches in the 
Donakanda field, was graduated 
from the Ramapatnam Theological 
Seminary 12 years ago. Since his 
graduation he has been pastor of 
the church at Potlapad and has 
spent much time in evangelistic 
touring. Thus he has had 12 years 
of practical experience. 

& @ @ 

During the nearly two years 
of undeclared war by Japan, ac- 
cording to The Far Eastern Bulle- 
tin, 54 of the 114 Chinese Govern- 
ment universities have been closed 
or destroyed. Many of their former 
students are clamoring for admis- 
sion to American mission colleges 
which are finding in this develop- 
ment an unparalleled opportunity 
for service, limited only by the re- 
sources made available to them by 
the churches in the United States. 
Thousands of Chinese university 
students are drifting, wandering, 


News brevities reported 
from all over the world 











not knowing where to go or what to 
do. Large numbers have made their 
way into remote West China where 
the West China Union University, 
in which Baptists cooperate, re- 
ports a greatly increased enrolment. 


& 8 @ 


At the Denver Christian Cen- 
ter 55% of the boys and girls at- 
tending are Spanish-American. 
Nearly 30 volunteer workers assist 
Director H. Talmadge Phelps and 
Miss Edna Clingan in a program 
that keeps the new, two-story 
brick building open every day from 
9 a.m. to 9 p.m. This Center is one 
of the latest enterprises of its kind. 
It is operated under the auspices of 
the Denver Baptist Union and the 
two Home Mission Societies. At- 
tendance at all meetings and class 
activities has already passed the 
3,000-a-month stage. An annual 














EDWIN T. DAHLBERG 


Chairman of the Program Commit- 
tee. See program on pages 294-295. 
Formerly pastor of the First Baptist 
Church of St. Paul, Minn., he is now 
pastor of the First Baptist Church 
of Syracuse, N. Y. 


fee of 10 cents is charged for junior 


memberships and 25 cents for 
adult. Three pianos, an organ and a 
library have been donated to the 
Center. The Golden Rule Club at- 
tends Sunday School every Sunday 
afternoon at 2:30 and the Worship 
Hour at 3:30. It is the desire of the 
Center to cooperate rather than 
compete with the churches. Be- 
sides religious, health, welfare, 
athletic and recreational activities, 
there are about 18 clubs under edu- 
cational activities. 
& & © 

A wave of evangelistic fervor 
is sweeping over a considerable por- 
tion of the Baptist field in Puerto 
Rico and pastors find no place to 
accommodate the people who come. 
In one new area where a chapel was 
built, there have been more than 
100 professed conversions, and 
more than 80 are in candidates’ 
classes. At Mamey de Gurabo the 
Mission built a large chapel, which 
is now only half large enough. A 
great revival is in progress at 
Mango, where the pastor in the 
nearest town once wanted to close 
the work. “Recently I baptized 
five in Las Cruces,” wrote General 
Missionary G. A. Riggs early in 
March, “and 30 in Caguas.” 

& &@ © 

Dr. and Mrs. C. E. Bousfield, 
who spent 38 years in South China 
and often at stations like Sun- 
wusien where their lives were in 
danger, retired from active service 
in 1937 and are now making their 
home in North: Haven, an island 
community off the coast of Maine. 
Finding no doctor in this town way 
down East, Dr. Bousfield has be- 
come resident physician. He and 
Mrs. Bousfield have joined the 
North Haven church. “Scholar, 
preacher, physician, surgeon, he is 
a 4-in-1 man for us, I assure you,” 
wrote Pastor Henry F. Huse. 
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ye Note.—After completing his work at 
CW 1 e Kittitas, Washington (See Missions, Octo- 


ber, 1938, page 484), Church Invigorator 

d 7 () () () () Shi ] Earle D. Sims went to Spokane. In this 

an ® In? es article he describes what he did there.—Ep. 
The story of a church that was almost dead, to whom the 


Church Invigorator brought new life, as well as a new 


edifice to replace the old that was destroyed by fire 


By EARLE D. SIMS labor themselves. Then on Thanksgiving Day, 
1937, came a disastrous fire. Church building, 


ANY years ago a Baptist church was or- chairs and pews, musical instruments and hymn 
ganized in the Lincoln Heights section of _ books, pulpit, Bible and communion table—all 
Spokane, Washington. Not many people lived went up in smoke. 
there then, but today a population of 1,800 live 
in this flourishing community. Over the years 
the little church had numerous reverses. It took 
a long time for the members to build their church 
edifice, because they had to do practically all the 














BELOW: Ground breaking for the new church. 
The man with the shovel is Mayor F. G. Sutherlin. 
At his left stand B. Y. P. U. President Delores 
Gruel and Norma Pierce, an orphan who gave 
the first dollar for the new building. RIGHT: 
The new church as it appeared minus its shingles 
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In the meantime the City of Spokane had 
acquired title to the entire block of which the 
church owned its small plot, and on this block 
had erected a school building. In order to make 
the block complete, the city had long coveted 





ABOVE: All that remained after the fire destroyed the 
old church. BELOW: The high school in which the 
church hired a room for Sunday worship class 





the church property. After the fire the church 
rented one room in the school building for its 
weekly church services, at $5 per Sunday, but in 
its weak financial condition the church soon 
found that the rent could not be paid. Every- 
body became discouraged. Many members 
thought the prospects were hopeless. Slowly the 
organization was reduced to a small remnant. 
In the summer of last year (1938) the Amer- 
ican Baptist Home Mission Society sent its 
Church Invigorator to this field. Immediately on 
arrival I rented a small cottage as a temporary 
home. After getting settled, I announced that 
this cottage would also be the temporary house 
of worship for the church. Six dozen folding 


-BELOW: The 
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ABOVE: The 
rented cottage 
of Earle D. 
Sims in which 
the church held 
its services. 
RIGHT: Earle 
D. Sims and 
Santa Claus 
{Deacon W. 
G. F. Pratt}. 


beginning of 

the ceremony 

for laying the 
cornerstone 
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chairs were purchased. Soon 70 people com- 
prised the Sunday morning congregation in this 
little cottage. Eventually all other church serv- 
ices and meetings, Sunday school, B.Y.P.U., 
Woman’s Union, church socials, prayer meet- 
ings, and all church dinners were held here. 

The lot on which the burned church had stood 
was sold to the city. With the proceeds a new 
lot in a much more desirable location was pur- 
chased. Soon after my arrival I canvassed the 
community, took subscriptions from 65 church 
members, and received $700 in pledges. In- 
surance on the old building brought $2,500, and 
the Home Mission Society made a loan to us of 
$2,000. Thus we had enough to justify going 
ahead with plans for a $10,000 new church 
edifice on the new lot. At the ground-breaking 
ceremony on October 9th, the Mayor of Spokane 
was the chief speaker. On January 22nd the 
corner stone was laid. 

During all these weeks since the ground was 
broken, I have labored on the construction of the 
building. On Sundays the services were held in 


the basement. On week days I nailed the frame-. 


work together and nailed on the shingles. I used 
42 squares of shingles on the roof and 29 squares 
of shingles on the walls, making a total of 71,000 
shingles. It seemed like an endless job. 

It has been a terrible winter for building. 
Throughout February there was much snow 
and ice. For some days no outdoor work of any 
kind was possible. On other days I could work 
only a few hours. It was either too cold, or too 
stormy. On days when it was warm and balmy, 
the water from the melting snow would drip 


The new edifice of the Lin- 

coln Heights Baptist Church 

in Spokane, Washington, as 
it appears today 
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from the eaves down the back of my neck. 
Nevertheless the job of shingling was finished. 

Late in March I began the work of lathing the 
interior. But whether I can finish the job re- 
mains to be seen, as we have run out of money. 
So I must go slow on the interior work. Some- 
times I wonder if it will ever be finished. 

By the time Northern Baptists assemble at 
Los Angeles for their annual Convention, the 
building will probably be entirely finished inside 
and out. A substantial sum is still needed to pay 
for all of it, and I am hoping that will be con- 
tributed soon. Early in March a touring evan- 
gelistic team of the Home Mission Society, 
Secretary G. P. Beers, Dr. A. Le Grand of Mil- 
waukee, Dr. D. R. Sharpe of Cleveland, Secre- 
tary W. A. Shanks of Seattle, and several 
pastors, stopped here and looked over the build- 
ing. They gave it their unanimous approval. 

My oldest deacon is W. G. F. Pratt, 88 years 
old, who each year is engaged by Sears, Roebuck 
and Company to serve in December as the Santa 
Claus in the Company’s Spokane office. He is 
also the Santa Claus at the Sunday school 
Christmas party and at the annual Baptist 
ministers’ Christmas party. He needs neither 
wig nor mask nor make-up of any kind. He 
looks and acts the part to perfection. 

There are many children and young people 
here, and the Sunday school is flourishing. With 
the new church completed and a new pastor 
located on the field, a fruitful and serviceful 
ministry by the church to the community, and 
an encouraging progress in the Kingdom of God 
in this area should be assured. 


Church Invigorator Earle 

D. Sims declares that he 

nailed on 71,000 shingles. 
Try to count them 
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The Frozen Leg 


of an Idaho Chicken 


The temperature was far below zero and 
the missionary was hungry. All he had 
to eat was the frozen leg of a chicken 


By W. H. BOWLER 


EFORE beginning my service as general 
missionary in Idaho, I was pastor of a 
mission church in a mining town among the 
mountains. I also preached regularly at several 
out-stations. To make these appointments re- 
quired about 500 miles of travel each month 
with my team of horses. During the summer and 
fall the travel was generally pleasant. During 
the winter and spring it was often uncomfor- 
table and sometimes dangerous. To reach some 
of my appointments, I had to cross mountain 
passes on which snow would fall to a depth of 
five or six feet, and occasionally drift to a depth 
of 20 feet. Many times I had to drive through 
canyons in constant dread of the snowslides. 
Every alternate Sunday my work required 
me to attend two Sunday schools, to preach 
three sermons and to drive 30 miles. During the 
deep snow season, no one team was equal to this 
day’s work. About the middle of the journey 
a change of horses was, therefore, necessary. I 
vividly remember one such day’s work on a 
Sunday when throughout the day the thermom- 
eter hovered at 30 degrees below zero. 

On one occasion I was at an out-station, 35 
miles from home, during an unusually heavy 
blizzard. As soon as the storm subsided I 
started for home. To my great disadvantage, 
I was the first one to attempt to go over the 
road since the storm began. Consequently, I 
had to break about 20 miles of snow road. 
Fortunately I had a strong team of horses and a 
good sleigh. During the first part of the journey 
I experienced no serious difficulty, although the 
travelling was necessarily slow. About four 
o’clock in the afternoon some real trouble ap- 
peared. The road went up a canyon about three 
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NOTE.—Dr. W. H. Bowler has had 
a remarkable career as a missionary 
pastor, general missionary, State 
Convention Secretary, Field Secre- 
tary of the General Board of Promo- 
tion, and for 15 years in his present 
position. The incident narrated in 
this interesting sketch occurred while 
he was a missionary in Idaho 30 
years ago. It was originally printed 
in MISSIONS in March, 1910. —ED. 


miles long, and then over a mountain range. 
For a distance of about two miles the snow was 
six feet deep. For about half a mile it had 
drifted out over the side of the canyon to a 
depth of 10 feet. It was thus impossible to 
follow the road. So the problem was to get 
over, through, around or under that great snow 
bank on the side of an almost perpendicular 
mountain. 

How did I do it? First, I got out of the sleigh, 
plunged into the great snowdrift and tramped 
down a crude path for about 100 feet at about 
the place I thought it safest and best for the 
team to enter the drift. Then I went back and 
unloaded my bag, blankets and robes, and a 
50-pound box of butter that I was taking to 
town for a farmer. Team and driver were now 
ready to tackle the snowdrift. With the reins 
in one hand and holding the sleigh with the 
other to keep it from sliding down the mountain 
side, we started to move. The team was able 
to plunge only a few feet at a time, but eventu- 
ally we got to the end of the path I had tramped 
down. Then I went back for the things I had 
left, and carried them one by one up to the 
sleigh. A second section of path was then broken, 
the team and sleigh driven up as before, and the 
load again carried by hand. I kept up this form 
of attack, gradually working my way, not over 
but through the drift. When about half way 
through, a sudden plunging of the horses broke 
the sleigh in such a manner as to require im- 
mediate repair. So I waded through loose snow, 
deeper than I was tall, to a clump of willows in 
the distance. These were cut down and, with 
strings and tie-ropes, I repaired the broken 
sleigh. Again horses and I resumed our path- 
breaking, team-driving, sleigh-holding, load- 
carrying journey. Finally, we got through the 
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drift, but it took four hours of most strenuous 
work to make that half mile. By the time we 
were through the worst of it, the horses were 
exhausted, while I was soaked from the snow. 
I was also exhausted. Moreover, the box of 
butter seemed to have increased so rapidly in 
weight that it had to be left in the snow bank. 

About a mile beyond this snow bank I reached 
a farmhouse. It was now nine o’clock at night. 
Here good shelter and feed were secured for the 
team, and shelter and food of a kind for myself. 
I have never been unduly finicky about what I 
eat or where I sleep. I have slept out of doors, in 
cellars, on kitchen floors, in barns, granaries, and 
in a blacksmith shop. I can eat anything and 
everything. Nevertheless, that place was too 
much for me. Of course, I was ravenously hun- 
gry, and so I was eating the late supper, pre- 
pared for me after my arrival. I sat in the dark 
kitchen. The old farmer’s wife kindly insisted 
upon giving me more light by placing the kerosene 
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lamp on the center of the table. Such dirt and 
filth were revealed by that light that I could not 
eat another mouthful. I was fearfully tired and 
so I went promptly to bed. But the bed clothes 
smelled so foul that I could not sleep. Matters 
were not cleaned up by the next morning. So I 
resumed my journey after eating a few crackers 
which I supposed were reasonably clean. On the 
day before a lunch had been given me to carry 
along and eat on the road. I had eaten all of it 
but the leg of a chicken. My intense hunger re- 
minded me of that chicken leg. As soon as I had 
passed out of sight of the farmhouse where I 
had spent the night, I searched for the chicken 
leg and found it in the bottom of the sleigh. It 
was frozen as solid as a chunk of ice. But I 
gnawed at it and chewed it until nothing but the 
bone was left. I am ready to declare that never 
did the frozen leg of a yellow chicken taste better 
to a Baptist missionary preacher than on that 
lonely snow-bound road in Idaho. 
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To Baptists Everywhere: 


A WELCOME TO LOS ANGELES 


E WANT you to know that a sincere and hearty California welcome awaits 
you at the Northern Baptist Convention in Los Angeles in June. Although 








the City of the Angels, as Los Angeles is often called, is noted for its gracious 
hospitality, Los Angeles Baptists are trying to surpass that reputation for this 
occasion. Your visit will be memorable. To us, this is not just another Convention, 
but an opportunity to welcome you to the best Convention that Northern Baptists 
have yet held. 

All our Committees are working enthusiastically to make your visit comfortable, 
pleasant and profitable. The Convention program will be outstanding. If you will 
come with the Christ spirit in your hearts we are sure you will go home not only 


refreshed physically but with a spiritual uplift long to be remembered. The evan- ° 


gelistic note will be emphasized, and many other Convention features will draw 
us all nearer to Him who above all others is so sadly needed in this unsettled world. 

The Convention Hall is one of the world’s most beautiful auditoriums. Richly 
carpeted, finely upholstered and with every appointment for your comfort and 
convenience, it is ideal. During your stay in Los Angeles, our churches, our homes, 
our hearts are yours. While you are our guests, we want you thoroughly to enjoy 
yourselves. We shall do all in our power to consummate this. 

Fraternally yours, 
J. F. ELWELL 


Chairman of the Council of Arrangements 
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New Year Fellowship Breakfast on the Karen Mission Compound in Toungoo, Burma 


Not With Pagan Revelry 
But in Christian Fellowship 


Last December the Karen New Year’s Day in Burma was 
declared a legal holiday. The Karens celebrated it, 
not with high revelry as on Times Square in New York 
City, but with interracial fellowship and a summons 
to all Karens to do something constructive for Burma 


URMA is a polyglot country. 
Its 14,000,000 inhabitants 
include 2,000,000 Karens. They 
were originally a subdued people, 
living in the remote plains or 
mountains and in hiding from their 
more powerful neighbors. Under 
English rule they have emerged 
somewhat from their aloofness and 
have put aside some of their sus- 
picions, although they still feel in- 
ferior and are shy. Nevertheless, 
they have come forward and today 
they have representatives in all 
walks of life, including one cabinet 
minister. 

Last year their New Year’s Day, 
which comes with the turning of 
the moon in December, was de- 
clared a legal holiday by the Gov- 


By H. I. MARSHALL 


ernment of Burma. It caused great 
rejoicing that the Karens should 
thus have official recognition. 

But what were they going to do 
with this new-found honor, now 
that it had been granted to them? 
Should they revert to their old 
pagan traditions and thus glorify 
themselves and nurture their racial 
pride? Or was there something bet- 
ter that they could do? After 
considerable negotiations, it was 
thought best to sound a forward 
note, to raise their level of think- 
ing. A letter was prepared. A copy 
of the original and of the transla- 
tion is published on this page. It 
was signed by the highest political 


leaders, and it called on the Karens 
to make some positive contribution 
to the country as a whole. 

This letter lifted the celebrations 
to a high level. One leader, when 
shown the letter, remarked, “‘It is 


splendid. Do you know that it 
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The Karen New Year Message in 
the original Karen language. On 
the next page appears its English 
translation 
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TO THE KARENS 


This is an historic day. It is our first officially recognised 
National Day. It is a day of opp y. Weare ging from 
isolation into the stream of national affairs. Our conviction is that 
our twe million Karens have a significant part to play in Burma’s 
destiny. 

We ewe our existance as a peeple not to organisation or any 
political arrangements but to certain distinctive qualities that have 
been given us. ur traits inelude simplicity, a love of music, 
honesty, steadiness, and a sense of God. We believe that we can 
best keep and develep these characteristics in free association 
with other peoples. 





We are ata crisis. For us the choice lies between seeking 
P tion through isolation, or ad through active participe- 
tion in the life of Burma. United ourselves we could help to make 
Barmee nstion. We recognise that as leaders wo must be fully 
committed te our country—free from fear, persenal ambition, racial 
and religious prejudice. 

Today we recall our heritage, our ancient poets and prophets 
and our tredition of Ywa (Cod). We believe every individual, 
every home, every village has a place in the new advance. Progressive 
fa thinking, ive in planning, and ie im living, 
we ean share responsibility with other communities for the making 
of Burme a united people. 

Are we ready on this New Year's Dey to put the best traditions 
of our people at the service of this whole country? 








Hla Pe 


Sen C. Po, Shwe Ba, 
Saw Pe The 


Sydney Loo Nee, 


never occurred to me before.”’ In 
these days when Burma is in the 
midst of political and social up- 
heaval, race and religious strife, 
strikes and school boycotts, politi- 
cal parties fighting one another, 
and demanding the wrecking of 
the new constitution, the Karens 
have a peculiar contribution to 
make. Their stability and their 
faith in Christ shows them a way 
out. 

It may take years for Burma to 
find itself, but if there is a deter- 
mined minority who have a key to 
the situation, they can show the 
way to others. Many influential 
Burman Buddhists have readily 
confessed to me that they have no 
solution for their problems. They 
are longing for some message that 
will show them a light. 

As a result of this letter, several 
Karen leaders have been approach- 
ing members of other races and 
establishing relations that they had 
never attempted before. In one 
district, different groups of Karens, 
who had allowed religious differ- 
ences to cause them to drift apart, 
are coming together and are plan- 
ning further codperation for the 
good of the country. 

At the celebrations in Toungoo, 
there were never so many groups 
of the people brought together as 


they were on this New Year holi- 
day. On the Paku Karen Mission 
compound a great multitude gath- 
ered for a delightful New Year’s 
Fellowship Breakfast. Surely God 
is speaking to us by His still small 
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voice above the noise of strife. We 
missionaries feel that it marks the 
beginning of a new spirit among 
the Karens, among whom Adoni- 
ram Judson labored for seven years 
before he saw tangible fruits. 


EEE 


Denied Foreign Service 
He Pioneered at Home 


Honoring the 45th ordination anniversary of a home mission 
pioneer in Utah, whom the Foreign Board could not appoint as 
a missionary 45 years ago, because of its financial condition 


By G. Pitt BEERS 


PIONEER Baptist home mis- 
sionary was honored by Utah 
Baptists in Salt Lake City on 
February 28th. It was the 45th 
anniversary of the ordination of 
Pastor E. B. Pace, of the Baptist 
church of Magna, Utah. He is a 
graduate of Shurtleff College and 
of the Southern Baptist Theologi- 
cal Seminary. Unable to go to the 
foreign field because of the Foreign 
Board’s financial condition, he be- 





Mrs. E. B. Pace 


gan work under the Home Mission 
Society and has been under ap- 
pointment for 29 of the 45 years 
since that time. 

He has been a pioneer in the 
true sense of the word. He was 
the first Baptist minister, and per- 
haps the first minister in any de- 


nomination in the northwest, to 
introduce graded lessons and a 
graded organization in his church 
school. He has been a pioneer in 
leading his church to serve the en- 
tire community. In the worst days 
of the depression his church main- 
tained a clinic for children and be- 
came a center for the distribution 
of relief supplies. Even the Mor- 
mon leaders have recognized him 





Rev. E. B. Pace 


as the outstanding servant of the 
people. He was a pioneer in in- 
troducing Daily Vacation Bible 
Schools. So successful has he been 
in this work that the children of 
Mormon elders have attended his 
school. 

He shared in starting the Utah 
Baptist Assembly and for several 
years was its dean. He has been in- 
strumental in organizing ten new 
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churches and in the construction of 
several church buildings and par- 
sonages. When Colfax College in 
Washington was in desperate straits, 
Mr. Pace was called to the presi- 
dency. It is undoubtedly due to 
his resourcefulness and energy that 
the college maintained its existence 
25 years longer than it could other- 
wise have done. When pastor and 
district missionary for the territory 
round about Grants Pass, Oregon, 
he was accustomed to cover his 
field on a bicycle, except when the 
roads were so bad that it was neces- 
sary to walk. He has been known 
to ride 100 miles on his bicycle, 
and preach four times on a Sunday. 
On other occasions he has walked 
30 miles and preached three times 
on a Sunday. 

For the past 12 years Mr. Pace 
has been pastor of the Baptist 
church of Magna, Utah. His con- 
gregation is made up of people 
gathered from many states and 
with varying religious affiliations. 
All of them gather in his church, 
because it is the only evangelical 
church in the community and he 
ministers to all of them faithfully. 
Through the years Mrs. Pace has 
been a worthy companion of this 
heroic leader. She has shared in his 
labors and sacrifices and has made 
her own contribution to the mis- 
sionary cause. 

On Tuesday evening, February 
28th, the service, in recognition of 
this outstanding missionary, was 
held in the Immanuel church in 
Salt Lake City. Dr. A. W. Lyons, 
pastor of the church, presided. 
The program included addresses by 
President F. W. Smith of the Utah 
Baptist State Convention; Taylor 
P. Brockbank of the Magna Lyons 
Club; Winston Pritchard of the 
Magna church; Rev. Oren Orahood 
of the Salt Lake Ministerial Asso- 
ciation and Rev. J. P. Payne, 
Baptist pastor of Murray. Friends 
presented Dr. Pace with a purse 
and Mrs. Pace with flowers. 
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Toward Higher Quality 


in the Ministry 


By Crecit Hoses 


In the presence of three visitors from America and 
280 students, faculty members and missionaries, the 
Pierce Divinity School at Insein, Burma, opens its 
new building with impressive dedication ceremonies 








Photo by Rangoon Gazette 


Dedication Day at the new building of the Pierce Divinity School 


HE Willis and Orlinda Pierce 

Divinity School, at Insein, 
Burma, is rejoicing in the com- 
pletion and service of its new home, 
a finetwo-story brick building which 
was made possible by the generous 
gift of Dr. Willis Pierce, a retired 
physician in San Diego, California. 
It is a memorial to Mrs. Pierce. 
It was with regret that on dedica- 
tion day, January 6th, we could not 
have the presence of this donor and 
friend of missions. 

The service of dedication was 
very impressive and carried real 
significance for all those who gath- 
ered for the occasion. The service 
was opened by a processional made 
up of 280 students of the Burman 
Seminary, Karen Seminary, Pwo 
Karen Bible Training School, Karen 
Women’s Bible School, Burmese 
Women’s Bible School, and the 
Pierce Divinity School, along with 
the faculty of these schools and our 
distinguished guests from America, 
Secretaries J. R. Wilson, J. W. 
Decker, and C. S. Detweiler, en 
route from the Madras World 
Conference. All marched across the 
campus to the new building. Then 
Dr. W. E. Wiatt, Principal of the 


school, read congratulatory mes- 
sages from different friends who 
could not be present for the serv- 
ices. After the invocation by Thra 
Chit Maung, Principal of the Pegu 
Karen High School, and the read- 
ing of Psalm 146 in both English 
and Burmese, by Dr. U Hla Pu, 
Dean of Judson College, the dedi- 
catory address was delivered by 
Dr. Jesse R. Wilson, on the theme 
“How the Church Serves the 
World.” At its close the entire 
student body sang the “Newton 
Theological Seminary Hymn” which 
was written by Dr. S. F. Smith, 
author of “America,” and whose 
son was for 40 years President of 
the Karen Seminary in Burma. 
Dr. J. H. Decker led in the dedica- 
tory prayer. The visitors then in- 
spected the inside of the building. 

The school is located at Semi- 
nary Hill, Insein, along with the 
Burman and Karen Seminaries, and 
has a real part in training young 
men and women for the Kingdom 
of God in Burma. The school was 
opened with an entering class of 
four in June 1927. Four years of 
work in the Divinity School, after 
finishing High School, plus an 
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additional year either at Judson 
College or the Agricultural School 
at Pyinmana, are required for those 
working for the Bachelor of The- 
ology degree. Four years only are 
required of those studying for the 
Divinity School diploma. 

Since the opening of the School 
five classes have been graduated, 
bringing the total number of gradu- 
ates up to 18. Enrollment at pres- 
ent consists of 5 Burmans, 6 Sgaw 
Karens, 2 Pwo Karens, 1 Indian, 
and 1 Chinese, a total of 15 stu- 
dents. It is the sincere hope that 
this School will grow in its work of 
training worthy young people and 
thus continue to produce a more 
educated ministry for the cause of 
Christ in Burma. 


The Fruit 
of City Missions 


The First Baptist Church of 
Jamaica, L. I., recently celebrated 
the 70th anniversary of its found- 
ing. This church had its beginning 
as a city mission enterprise, the 
Long Island Association of Baptists 
having established a Sunday School 
in Jamaica in 1868, and in the 
spring of the following year the 
church was organized. 

A pageant entitled “Vision” was 
written for the anniversary by 
Miss Rachel L. Dithridge and 
produced under the auspices and 
direction of the Religious Drama 
Committee of the church. The 


Participants in the 
dedication of Pierce 
Divinity School at In- 


to right: Pres. W. E. 
Wiatt, Secretaries J. R. 
Wilson, J. W. Decker 
and C. S. Detweiler, 
three American guests 
who visited Insein on 
return from Madras 


church choir, directed by Mr. Her- 
bert W. Shogren and the Young 
People’s Fellowship Choir, directed 
by Mr. Drexel Hines cotperated. 
The present attractive meeting 
house was erected during the term 
of a former pastor, Rev. Wilfred H. 
Sobey, who resigned in 1929 to be 
succeeded by the present pastor, 
Rev. John C. Wiley. 

Something of the spirit that ani- 
mates the Jamaica church is re- 
flected in this paragraph which 
appears in the anniversary pam- 
phlet: “A personal commitment of 
one’s life and resources to the cause 


sein, Burma. From left’ 
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and the spirit of Jesus Christ is the 
one rock-bottom foundation of a 
church that will meet the world’s 
needs and do the will of God. This 
commitment, plus a constant eager- 
ness to learn more of the applica- 
tion of His teachings to every area 
of modern life, will some day trans- 
form this world into the Kingdom 
of God. This is the business of 
every church member.” 
&@ ¢& © 

The 37th International Chris- 
tian Endeavor Convention will 
be held next summer in Cleveland, 
Ohio. Dates are July 6-11. An 
attendance of 15,000 is anticipated. 
Forenoons will be devoted to con- 
ferences and forums, with 30 or 
more groups meeting simultane- 
ously. Afternoons are reserved 
for a youth parade, denomina- 
tional meetings and _ recreation. 
Evenings will feature inspirational 
sessions in Cleveland’s mammoth 
civic auditorium where the North- 
ern Baptist Convention met in 
1930. A daily noon program will 
include a young people’s radio con- 
ference conducted by President 
Daniel A. Poling. 





Representing the Ladies Aid Society of the Jamaica Baptist Church as 
of the year 1890. STANDING: Mrs. Laura Sasater, Mrs. Basel Ward, 
Mrs. Kenneth Bott, Mrs. K. M. Chase; SEATED: Mrs. R. C. Bastress, 
Mrs. Madge Bresnahan, Miss C. M. Dithridge, Miss Juliette Turco 
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Army Mules and War Horses 
and Mother’s Day 
HE recent order of the United States War 
Department to spare the lives of a dozen 
army mules, condemned to be _ shot be- 
cause they were old, decrepit and unfit for fur- 


ther service, struck a responsive chord in the. 


hearts of all lovers of animals. Comparable in 
such expression of concern for animals was an 
incident in Japan. As reported in The Trans- 
Pacific of Tokyo, the Japanese Emperor wrote 
a poem. It was recited in 70,000 Buddhist tem- 
ples at special services dedicated to the spirits 
of army horses that had perished on the battle- 
fields in China. Nearly 200,000 priests partici- 
pated in the ceremonies. 

What could be more pathetically incongruous? 
We live in an age that honors animals and neg- 
lects mothers. Thousands of Japanese mothers 
mourn the death in China of soldier sons of 
whom only the ashes are brought back to Japan 
as reminders of their sacrifice. Thousands of 
Chinese mothers are butchered in airplane raids 
while Japanese priests chant liturgies to the 
memory of dead horses. And in these United 
States, while a dozen decrepit army mules graze 
contentedly in green pastures, multitudes of 
mothers in share-cropper huts, mountain cabins, 
coal-miner shacks and city tenements, lack med- 
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ical care and the necessities of life. Moreover, 
our maternity mortality record is shameful. 
Nearly 15,000 American mothers died last year 
in childbirth:. With proper care 75% of these 
mothers could have been saved. 

Once again the month of May brings Mother’s 
Day. It will require an expert statistician to 
calculate the number of letters, flowers, tele- 
grams, editorials and sermons that will be 
prompted by this annual splurge in commercial- 
ized sentimentalism. Somehow it does not fit in a 
civilization that saves army mules and honors 
war horses while causing mothers to mourn or 
permitting them needlessly to die. Admittedly 
the humane treatment of animals is a mark of 
culture and refinement; nevertheless, to adapt 
Shakespeare, it is not that we should love ani- 
mals less. We should love mothers more. 


Ecclesiastical Isolation Vanishing 
among Southern Baptists 


LOWLY and perhaps inexorably Southern 
Baptists are moving into larger ecumenical 
fellowship. The ecclesiastical isolation of ten 
years ago is vanishing. The Southern Foreign | 
Board sent its Secretary, C. E. Maddry, as a 
delegate to the International Missionary Coun- 
cil in Madras, India, December 13-30, 1938, 
explaining in The Commission (Southern Baptist 
magazine) that “in view of the importance of 
this meeting, it is imperative that Southern 
Baptists have a voice in its proceedings.” During 
the summer of 1937 they had an able voice in 
Dr. J. R. Sampey in Oxford at the World Con- 
ference on Church and State and again in Edin- 
burgh at the World Conference on Faith and 
Order. Another evidence of their growing ecu- 
menicity is their recent decision to become a 
member of the Missionary Education Move- 
ment, which has 50 mission boards representing 
19 denominations as codrdinate members. This 
action means that mission study books and 
other interdenominational material will be more 
widely used among Baptists in the South. And 
the latest step in the direction of larger ecu- 
menical fellowship was the official signature of 
Southern Baptist Convention President, L. R. 
Scarborough, with that of Catholics, Jews, Prot- 
estants and the Federal Council of Churches, 
affixed to the recent joint protest of American 
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Christendom against totalitarianism, whether 
communist or fascist, and against the persecu- 
tion of the Jews. 

In view of these significant developments, it is 
all the more to be hoped that Southern Baptists 
will eventually see how imperative it is that 
there be also a Southern Baptist voice in the 
proceedings of the Federal Council and in the 
organization and function of the proposed World 
Council of Churches. 

Until that happens, the Baptist witness in 
these ecumenical bodies and movements must 
continue to remain inadequate and incomplete. 


Have We Been Fair 
With Our Constituency ? 


[’ HAS frequently been alleged that the de- 
clining support of Baptist missions was due 
largely to lack of interest, to a lost conviction 
about the world mission of Christianity. But is 
it true? In making such allegations have we been 
fair with our constituency? Have we perhaps 
disregarded or minimized the financial condi- 
tion of the nation and its effect on benevolence? 

In February the Editor wrote to the Club 
Managers of Missions concerning the drop in 
subscriptions in December and January. Fortu- 


nately this proved to be temporary for in Feb- . 


ruary and March the trend was again up. 
Nevertheless, the replies were illuminating. 
The vast majority cited unemployment, hard 
times and lack of money. Typical are the fol- 
lowing extracts representative of various sections: 


New York: It is the money situation. Many are 
finding it hard even to pay taxes. 

InpraNna: I know what is the matter. We have no 
money. I had to beg for 10 dimes in order to send 
Missions to our janitor and his wife. 

Int1Nots: We have a consecrated membership. 
Many are tithers. But we are out of work. 

Wasutncton: Depression has hit us very hard. 
Nine mills in our town and only one is working. Only 
two men in our church have full time jobs. 

Ipauo: It is lack of money, lack of work, lack of 
opportunity to sell our crops. 

Orercon: Our chief industry is lumber and the 
plants are shut down. 

New Jersey: I have no definite reason except the 
continued depression. 

Massacuusetts: The reason, simply and briefly 
stated, is hard times. 
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If a Missions’ subscription of only one dollar 
is thus determined by financial conditions, in- 
evitably gifts to missionary causes must likewise 
reflect this situation. The financial outcome of 
the fiscal year which ends April 30th is not 
known, as this issue goes to press early in April. 
While waning interest, weakened conviction, 
growing secularism in modern life will influence 
it, a major reason will be financial. Even the 
Roman Catholic Church had to close the fiscal 
year of its New York Charities with a deficit of 
$95,550, the first in its history. If that church, 
with its powerful appeal to loyalty and the 
strong pressure of its hierarchy, thus bows to 
financial conditions today, obviously the same 
conditions must likewise affect Baptist missions. 

Northern Baptists as American citizens are 
more internationally-minded than ever. More- 
over, they see today’s unparalleled importance 
of Christian missions. Far more realistically than 
did their forefathers, they appreciate the need of 
free, vital, evangelical Christianity across the 
earth. Their diminishing donations reflect not 
lack of interest but lack of money, not so much 
lack of concern as lack of means to give tangible 
expression to their concern. It is, therefore, of 
high importance that as we enter a new fiscal 
year on May Ist, we shall plan wisely the ex- 
penditure of funds likely to be available. 


An American Conscience 
in War Ravaged China 


eo the extensive correspondence that 
reaches an editor’s desk, there emerges occa- 
sionally a letter in which a missionary opens 
his soul and reveals the inner conflict of con- 
science that plagues him as he goes about his 
task. A recent letter from China (the. name of 
the missionary who wrote it need not be indi- 
cated) closed with the following paragraph: 


This has not been an easy year for the conscience 
of the American in China. We have seen people driven 
from their homes, their villages looted and burned, 
fair cities despoiled, and have heard the cries of the 
wounded and the groans of the dying. Old men and 
babes in arms have alike been victims of cruel air 
raids. Yet through it all we have known that 54 
per cent of the munitions used by the invading 
Japanese armies came from the United States. We 
have known that the planes that dealt death to in- 
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nocent citizens in the cities along the Yangtze River 
have been kept in the air by American gasoline. We 
have felt the inconsistency of some ships from Amer- 
ica bringing to Japan munitions, gasoline, copper, 
and scrap iron, and bringing to China money and 
beautiful expressions of sympathy for the people who 
were suffering so horribly because of the destruction 
wrought by these imports from America to Japan. 
Nevertheless we face the future with courage. The 
God, who has guided hitherto, will still lead on. The 
war may continue, but neither peril nor sword 
will separate us in China from the love of Christ. 


No missionary who today preaches in China 
the gospel of good will and the love of Christ, 
ought to experience qualms of conscience. It is 
the Americans he left back home who ought to 
be tormented by an uneasy conscience, as they 
contemplate the profits from the sale of scrap 
iron, munitions, airplanes and oil. Such profits 
are squeezed out of the blood and misery of 
innocent, peaceful Chinese people. 


Editorial « Comment 


@ At the meeting of the General Council in Chicago, 
April 12th, Dr. Herbert W. Virgin reported the formal 
invitation to the Northern Baptist Convention from 
the World Council of Churches. He presented four 
documents, viz., the invitation, an explanatory letter, 
the constitution (published in Missions, October, 
1938, page 492) and a memorandum interpreting the 
basis of membership, which is “faith in our Lord 
Jesus Christ as Saviour and God.” This is not a creedal 
test, but is to be interpreted as “‘an affirmation of 
the Christian faith of the participating churches. The 
World Council desires to be a fellowship of churches 
which accept these truths.”’ After discussion and on 
recommendation of the Committee on Relations 
with Other Religious Bodies, the General Council 
voted to recommend to the Los Angeles Convention 
that membership in the World Council of Churches 
be authorized. All that remains now is for delegates 
at Los Angeles to adopt this recommendation. From 
London comes the news that the Council of the Bap- 
tist Union of Great Britain has recommended that 
British Baptists join the World Council. 


@ By authorization of Congress, with an appro- 
priation of $100,000 the so-called Dies Committee, 
created a year ago to investigate un-American activ- 
ities, has been continued for another year. Congress- 
man Martin Dies of Texas, committee chairman, 
announced that in its work this year it would pursue 
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a three-fold investigation, of communism, fascism, 
and “foreign propaganda as it relates to war. As to 
the third,” said Mr. Dies, “we should find out its 
origin, determine where the money to finance it 
comes from, and how much is being spent.” It will 
be worth many times the appropriation if the com- 
mittee will reveal to us to what extent we are again 
being “propagandized”’ into eventual participation 
in another world war, whatever new slogans in 
support thereof may be invented. 


@ Crime continues to be one of America’s greatest 
social problems. In opening an eight weeks’ course of 
lectures at Rutgers University, Judge Richard Hart- 
shorne of Newark, N. J., told the class studying 
juvenile delinquency that the United States has 21 
times as many murders as England and Wales com- 
bined, 36 times as many as Switzerland, and 18 times 
as many as in Germany. “The basis of the problem,” 
said the Judge, “is juvenile delinquency. More crimes 
are committed by boys at the age of 16 than by any 
other group.” Eventually the American people will 
realize that more and better Sunday schools, much 
more thorough religious education, and more em- 
phasis on character building constitute the most 
urgent needs of our time. 
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“Let’s Look at THE REcorRD” 


NE of the many arguments for repealing the 

18th Amendment to the Constitution was that 

it would reduce drunkenness. The facts since repeal 
do not support that argument. 

Writing in The New York Herald-Tribune, Mr. 
Archie M. Lung compares the Census Report for 
1923 with the Report of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation for 1938. 

In 1923, after prohibition had been in force three 
years, arrests throughout the United States and 
commitments to jail for drunkenness declined 55.3 
per cent or more than half. 

In 1938, after repeal had been in effect four years, 
arrests for drunkenness in the United States had 


increased 100.5 per cent or exactly double. 
Once more we have been deluded. “Let’s look at 


the record,” is a favorite phrase of former Governor 
Alfred E. Smith. In the light of the above compari- 
son, prohibition was much more successful in reduc- 
ing drunkenness than has been repeal. 
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Tea with Chiang Kai Shek 


The story of an interesting afternoon call at the West China 
home of the Chinese Generalissimo and Madame Chiang Kai Shek 


By J. W. DECKER 


SHALL always remember the 21st of Febru- 

ary of this year, because on that day Rev. 
E. H. Cressy of our East China Mission and I 
had tea with Generalissimo and Madame Chiang 
Kai Shek. 

At five o’clock we were admitted, with our 
conductor, Dr. Hollington Tong, to their un- 
pretentious residence and were ushered into 
a modestly furnished parlor, where Madame 
Chiang was awaiting us. Her charming per- 
sonality and gracious manners soon had us at 
ease. When she learned that I had worked for a 
number of years in and around Ningpo and 
had visited the Generalissimo’s birthplace, she 
smilingly said, ““Why, you and he are dong 
hstang!,”’ i.e., “natives of the same locality,” 
which means not a little in China! Then her 
husband was announced. He came in briskly, 
an erect, spare figure, clad in a simple khaki 
uniform with plain brass buttons, and not a 
single emblem to indicate his rank. We knew 
he had been engaged for days in a series of very 
strenuous and important meetings; but his 
bearing betrayed no weariness. His face was 
firm and rather ascetic, but there was also 
calmness and repose, and every evidence of 
physical health. 

Madame Chiang immediately told him I 
could speak the Ningpo dialect. The response was 
a quick smile. We were soon talking away with- 
out an interpreter. Tea was brought in, with 
delicious cakes and noodles; cooked in good 
Ningpo style. I simply could not let them pass! 

He had generous words of appreciation for the 
support for China, moral and otherwise, which 
had come from abroad. I told him how five years 
before I had found West China literally covered 
with opium poppies (he took a hand in the af- 
fairs of the province that following summer), and 
how this time I had looked in vain for a single 
stalk. (A reform in painful contrast to the way in 


which the Japanese military are promoting the 


use of narcotics in Nanking and elsewhere, 
according to reliable missionary testimony.) 
Advice which I sought, regarding certain mis- 
sion problems which have arisen because of the 
conflict, was promptly given. There was abun- 
dant evidence that this leader of one-fourth of 
the world’s people was quietly determined to see 
China through to victory. There was no sugges- 
tion of anything but optimism. 

When asked if he had some special word for 
me to carry back to our people, he handed me 
the statement which is given below, which 
he signed in my presence. Then he autographed 
a picture of himself and Madame Chiang, while 
we watched in fascination the firm artistry of 
his Chinese pen. This is his statement: 


At this hour of our national crisis, we, the Chinese 
people are profoundly moved by the earnest increase 
in the many concrete expressions of sympathy, which. 
have been continuously coming to us for over 19 
months, from our friends in other parts of the world. 
Christians have left no stone unturned to show their 
growing interest in the material, as well as the spir- 
itual, welfare of our suffering people. Missionaries, 
in particular, have never hesitated to make even the 
greatest personal sacrifices to heal the wounded and 
succor the distressed. I welcome this opportunity, 
therefore, to reiterate the previously expressed ap- 
preciation of myself and my countrymen for the 
unqualified endorsement of the righteousness of our 
resistance, that has come to us so spontaneously and 
in such unstinted measure from the Christian world. 
I believe that those of our people who will survive 
the terrible holocausts, which have involved us all in 
so much loss of life and human suffering, will emerge 
victorious in spirit, and more confirmed than ever 
in the faith that Right will always triumph over 
Might, whether in personal, national, or interna- 
tional relations. 


Others were waiting in another room to see 
him, and so we said our adieus. And when we 
went out we felt we knew better why the quali- 
ties of this Christian man and woman have so 
caught the loyalty of their people, and the 
imagination and interest of the whole world. 
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ABOVE: Miss A. L. 
Fransz, from Java 
in the East Indies. 
She is a secretary of 
the Java Y. W.C. A. 
RIGHT: The sec- 
tional conference on 
The Home. Miss Ce- 
lestine Smith, Negro 
Secretary of a South- 
ern Y. W.C. A, és 
speaking 


Women at Madras 
By ANNA CANADA SWAIN 


The modern woman seems to be 
more realistic about her age. 
Of the 77 women delegates at 
Madras, 73 had no hesitancy 
in telling how old they were 
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ABOVE: Miss Min- 
nie Soga, a Bantu 
woman from Africa. 
She is now in the 
United States as a 
member of one of the 
conference teams 
holding inspirational 
and interpretative 
meetings in leading 
American and Ca- 
nadian cities 


Only 16% of delegates to the World Missionary Conference 
at Madras were women, but they were an interesting and 
representative group who made a significant contribution 


T THE Jerusalem meeting of the Interna- 
tional Missionary Council in 1928, there 
were 250 delegates present, of whom 40 were 
women. When plans were considered for the 
1938 World Missionary Conference at Madras, 
one of the first decisions was that the group 
which has done so much for the growth of the 
church around the world should be more ade- 
quately represented. However, abnormal world 
conditions plus the hampering customs of the 
past played their part. When the Madras Con- 
ference finally convened the roll call showed 
471 present, of whom 77 were women. Thus in 
both conferences only 16% were women. 
While the North American group had elected 
15 women out of its 43 delegates and Great 
Britain 3 out of 16, there were in actuality 24 


American women and 18 English women pres- 


ent because many American and English women 
missionaries had been appointed as delegates 
from the National Christian Councils in their 
fields. In addition there were two women na- 
tionals from the Near East, one from Germany, 
four from China, three from Japan, three from 
the Netherlands and its possessions, three from 
Latin and South America, one from Africa, two 
from the Philippines, one from France and nine 
from Burma, India, and Ceylon. 

It is of interest to note that among the 
women there were three ordained ministers, 
fourteen educationalists, seven Y.W.C.A. sec- 
retaries, 24 mission secretaries, six doctors or 
nurses, and twelve lay women. 

One of the stipulations about delegates was 
that they should be young enough so that they 


might have at least five years of service ahead of 
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them after the Conference. The ages of 73 out 
of the 77 women delegates were published. 
(QuERY: Why were four ages not mentioned?— 
Ep.) Five were in their twenties, 20 in their 
thirties, 26 in their forties, 17 in their fifties, and 
five in their sixties. Average age was 44 years. 

It is an interesting commentary on the atti- 
tudes of women in the world today that the 
Madras women delegates went to the Conference 
with a strong conviction that they were there 


BELOW: Miss Muriel Lester of England and Miss 
Gertrude Schultz of the United States at the garden 
party; Ma Hannah of Burma and Mrs. C. S. Tsai of 
China on their dormitory balcony; Mr. and Mrs. 

C. S. Tsai and Miss Marlen Eldridge 
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ABOVE: Miss Stella Dawson of Burma and Mrs. J. 

Martinez of the Philippine Islands; Miss Violet Tennent 

of Canada, Miss Fumiko Kobayashi of Japan, and 

Thomas David of India; Miss Ruth Woodsmall and 
Miss Celestine Smith of the United States 


not as a separate bloc but as an integral part of 
the meeting expected to carry their full share of 
the discussion and the work. All understood and 
spoke English, but 32 other languages could have 
been spoken by one or more of the women dele- 
gates. The outstanding linguist of the woman’s 
group was Dr. Hilda Mary Lazarus of South 
India, who is at home in seven languages. wo 
other women could speak five languages. Only 
eight out of the 77 could speak only English. 
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ABOVE: Miss Yu Chen Ch’i of China; Mrs. Mona 

Hensman of India, Ma Hannah of Burma, Miss 

Fumiko Kobayashi of Japan, Miss Stella Dawson of 

Burma and Ma Mya Kyi of Burma; Mrs. J. Martinez 

of the Philippine Islands, Miss Minnie Soga of South 
Africa and Ma Hannah of Burma 


The women met as a group several times un- 
der the chairmanship of the Baroness von 
Baetzler von Dubbledam of Holland, the gra- 
cious vice-chairman of the International Mis- 
sionary Council. Within this group were dis- 


-cussed -some of the questions which are of 


peculiar interest to women. An exploratory 
questionnaire prior to the first meeting showed 
the direction in which the women were thinking. 
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As a result their discussion centered about the 
following four questions: 

I. It is recognized that in the making of the 
Christian home woman has her supreme 
opportunity. What are the women of your 
country doing to relate the Christian home 
to the upbuilding of the church? 

II. Is the church in your country enlisting the 
interest and service of all groups of women? 
III. Are the women in your country making 


BELOW: Mrs. J. Martinez in Philippine costume and 

Mrs. Anna C. Swain, being photographed by Miss A. L. 

Fransz; Six women delegates, three of them Baptists, 

from five countries; Dr. and Mrs. William Axling and 
Mrs. Ochimi Kubushiro of Japan 
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their full creative contribution in the 
Christian church. If not, why not? 

IV. How can the Madras meeting help the 
women of your church or communion to 
realize themselves as a part of a world- 
wide Christian community centered in the 
church of Jesus Christ. 

Discussion finally centered largely about the 
place of women in the church. The following 
statement was presented to a plenary session: 


For many years the church was the sole agency for 
reconstruction in the community; but in modern 
civilization, there are many agencies working outside 
the church for this end. These agencies afford to 
women full scope for their varied abilities. In the 
official life of the church, women are offered relatively 
few opportunities which call forth their full alle- 
giance and command their abilities and energies. 

We recognize with gratification that women in a 
number of countries have rendered constructive 
service as ordained ministers, elders, deaconesses and 
lay leaders. We believe that more women should be 
included in the membership of administrative and 
executive boards and councils of the church and it is 
the conviction of many that ordination into the 
ministry of the church should be more fully opened 
to women of mental ability, spiritual gifts, and 
dedication to the call of Christ. 

In these, as in other spheres, women should be 
trained in order to make the fullest use of their talents 
and opportunities. Christian institutions, educational 
and theological, should be opened to women. 

Christian women are urged to assume their full 
responsibility and to prepare adequately to meet it. 
The unity of the church can never be fully realized 
until all members of the church—women as well as 
men—share more fully in its task. 


It is impossible in these five pages to paint 
an adequate picture of what women actually did 
at Madras. Perhaps brief sketches may give a 
glimpse of the possibilities within the group. 

There seemed to be general agreement that 
China had the outstanding delegation at the 
Conference. It was headed by President Yi-fang 
Wu, popular president of Ginling College. At 
present she is the only woman chairman of a 
National Christian Council. With her was Miss 
P. S. Tseng, a Chinese woman leader who had 
an amazing story to tell. She comes from one of 
the most aristocratic families in China. Her 
great-grandfather fought with General Gordon 
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who quelled the Taiping Rebellion in 1860. A 
great-uncle was the first Chinese Ambassador 
accredited to Great Britain, while another 
uncle was attaché to the Chinese Legation in 
London at the turn of the century. Her father 
was a well known poet. In 1917 Miss Tseng 
was the first Chinese woman to graduate as 
Bachelor of Science from London University. 
She returned to China and founded the I Fang 
Girl’s School in Changsha, of which she has been 
principal ever since. Three times her school has 
been attacked. In 1927 the communists drove 
her out at the point of the bayonet. Again in 
1930 they looted and partially burnt the school. 
During the present Far Eastern crisis 10 bombs 
fell within a few yards of her. This courageous 
aristocratic woman has been one of a team of 
three conducting an evangelistic campaign in 
10 great student centers. Her influence upon 
youth has been so great that the Chinese govern- 
ment has called upon her to do national service 
among young people. She is the only woman 
among 35 men who have received this invitation. 
But her express determination is to serve the 
cause of peace as a Christian. Of the girls of her 
school, 90 have entered public life and are serv- 
ing in banks, government departments, and as 
social workers. They show the fruits of her deep 
and abiding Christian influence. In that fasci- 
nating new book, Women and the Way, Miss 
Tseng is the author of the chapter on China. 

Another delegate who made a deep impres- 
sion was Miss Minnie Soga of South Africa, 
the only woman delegate from Africa. In her 
bright dresses and matching handkerchiefs about 
her head, this Bantu woman added much to 
the conference. In spite of the fact that she 
was so new at international gatherings she spoke 
with sincerity and eloquence as she said: 


To us Africans Christianity is a white man’s 
religion. The white man regarded as heathen every- 
thing that he found in Africa. Not knowing our lan- 
guage or our culture he judged it as heathen. He 
made us so conscious of this that by and by we felt 
our skin must be heathen, too. He gave us an in- 
feriority complex. We began to feel that if we 
dressed in his clothes we should be less heathen. If we 
began to speak English well, we felt sure we were 
civilized and Christian. If we speak the truth, we 
Africans want to feel at home when we worship. 
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We want to feel that God has come to South Africa. 
Our South African buildings are always round 
thatched huts. The first church I ever went into was 
built on the western pattern and I felt as though I 
were in a foreign country. Outside is the beautiful roof 
of the world that is the sky. What more beautiful 
church could you find than that? 


Miss Gnanambal Gnanadickam of India did 
not have to travel many miles in order to attend 
the Madras Conference, for she teaches Zoology 
at her alma mater, The Madras Women’s Chris- 
tian College. She took graduate work at St. 
Christopher’s Training College in Madras, at 
Madras University and at Radcliffe College, and 
received her M.A. degree from the last two in- 
stitutions. Miss Gnanadickam is not only a 
strong educationalist but is very active in Sun- 
day school work and in social service projects. 

One of the Japanese delegates who is well 
known and loved in America is Michi Kawai. 
This outstanding Christian leader has travelled 
widely, has participated in social and educational 
work both in her own country and in other 
lands. In 1912 she became the first Japanese 
Secretary of the Y.W.C.A. of Japan. Some years 
later she returned to educational work by es- 
tablishing her own girls’ school in the suburbs 
of Tokyo. This school is today one of the out- 
standingly Christian schools of all Japan. 

Three women delegates from Burma added 
much to the Conference. Ma Hannah and Ma 
Mya Kyi are Burmese, while Ma Stella Dawson 
is an Indian who was born and has spent her life 
in Burma. These three happened to have their 
rooms in my dormitory, and so I was able to 
see a good deal of them. I was particularly im- 
pressed by the way they prepared to do their 
part in the discussion groups in which they were 
enrolled. Many times late at night I could hear 
them discussing the procedures of the day. _ 

Ma Hannah is in charge of Daily Vacation 
Bible Schools in Burma. She does her work 
through the Theological Seminaries where she 
lectures on her work. She also visits the villages, 
studies their needs and sets up a program, 
choosing the right students to carry out the 
program during the vacation period. Ma Mya 
Kyi is in the Y.W.C.A. in Rangoon and knows 
and understands the young people of her land. 
In speaking of the present unrest in Burma she 
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said, “the Burmese want freedom, but do not 
yet know how to use it.” Ma Stella Dawson is a 
W.C.T.U. secretary who speaks five languages. 
She works both in the schools and in the homes. 
Her emphasis is always on the spiritual. 

An outstanding English delegate was Miss 
Mary Eleanor Bowser, women’s secretary of the 
Baptist Missionary Society of London. Miss 
Bowser had the distinction of being the only 
woman who acted as elder at one of the com- 
munion services. She is a member of the Inter- 
national Missionary Council Ad-Interim Com- 
mittee, and was the able leader of discussion in 
the woman’s group meeting. 

Several American women played distinguished 
parts in the Madras Conference. Professor 
Georgia Harkness of Mount Holyoke not only 
conducted a morning worship period, but 
proved that women can even have some wisdom 
on theological matters. She was one of the 
small group that produced the report on “The 
Faith by which the Church lives.” Mrs. Hilda 
Ives took a strong stand on the place of women 
in the church, particularly in the Christian 
ministry. Miss Ruth Woodsmall of the World 
Y.W.C.A. at Geneva came to Madras direct 
from a world council meeting in Canada. En 
route she interviewed scores of people in China, 
Japan and Malaysia, thus making her an un- 
usually well prepared person to act as secretary 
of the group on, “The Church and the Inter- 
national Order.” Miss Celestine Smith, Ameri- 
can Negro Secretary of the Y.W.C.A. in the 
South, can always make a contribution in any 
Christian Conference. She is most concerned 
about the building of a world Christian commu- 
nity which is real. Her sincerity and deep anxiety 
to learn from the experiences of other racial 
groups made her an outstanding contributor. 
Many other women ought to be mentioned. 
Miss Fransz of the Netherland Indies, Miss 
Lozada of the Argentine, Mrs. Tsain of China, 
Mrs. Martinez and Miss Daysan of the Philip- 
pines, Madame de Billy of France and others 
helped to make the Conference what it was. 

Certainly with such Christian women around 
the world carrying back to the women of their 
respective countries the inspiration of the Mad- 
ras Conference, the Christian church will move 
forward in the days to come. 
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The Northern Baptist Convention at Los Angeles 
TENTATIVE PROGRAM 


June 20-25, 1939 

Convention Theme: Victory Through Discipline 

Convention Text: I John 5:4—*This is the vic- 
tory that overcometh the world, even our faith”’ 

Convention Hymn: “When I survey the won- 
drous cross” 

Tuesday, June 20, 1939 
MorninG SESSION 

9:00. Opening Service. 

9:15. Welcome. 

9:25. Response: Mrs. H. G. Colwell. 

9:30. Keynote Address, President A. J. Hudson. 

10:15. Convention Business: Reports—(1) General 
Council, Sec. M. A. Levy; (2) Council on Finance 
and Promotion; (3) Finance. 

11:00. Appointment of Enrolment Committee and 
Instructions to State Delegates. 

11:30. Worship, Prof. H. Augustine Smith. 

12:00. Meeting of State Delegations to nominate 
representatives on Convention Committees on (1) 
Nominations, (2) Order of Business, (3) Place of 
Next Meeting, (4) Resolutions. 

AFTERNOON SESSION 

2:00. Convention Hymn and Prayer. 

2:15. “The American Home”: Report by Rev. 
S. W. Powell. Address, ‘Disciplines of the Christian 
Home.” Rev. Harold V. Jensen. 

3:15. “Christian Education”: Brief addresses by 
Miss Elsie P. Kappen and Miss Dorothy Stevens. 
‘Education Marches On.” Sec. Frank W. Padelford. 

4:15. Report on Local Church Emphasis. 

4:45. Election of Convention Committees. 

5:30. Social Progress Dinner. Rev. R. L. Smith. 


EVENING SESSION 

7:30. Convention Music and Prayer. 

7:45. The World Council of Churches: Report by 
Rev. Herbert W. Virgin. 

8:00. Address, “Current Trends in Christian 
Thinking,” Pres. Albert W. Beaven. 

8:45. “The Plea of Israel to the Christian World.” 
Rabbi E. F. Magnin, Los Angeles. 

9:00. Address, “The Church of Christ in Japan.” 
Rev. William Axling. 


Wednesday, June 21, 1939 
MorninG SESSION 


8:00. National Conference Baptist Men. 
8:15. Mission Study Class. Sec. C. S. Detweiler. 
9:00. Convention Singing and Prayer. 


9:10. Convention Business and Reports: (1) Gen- 
eral Council; (2) Finance Committee; (3) Council 
on Finance and Promotion; (4) Council on World 
Evangelization; (5) Council on Christian Education. 

10:40. Fraternal Greetings: (1) Southern Baptist 
Convention; (2) National Baptist Convention (Ne- 
gro); (3) Disciples; (4) Baptist World Alliance. 

11:00. Reports of Committees: (1) Social Service; 
(2) Social Service Agencies, Rev. E. A. Fridell. 

11:45. Worship, Prof. H. Augustine Smith. 

AFTERNOON SESSION 

2:00. Convention Singing and Prayer. 

2:15. Address, ““The Child’s Bill of Rights,” Dr. 
Mary Alice Jones. American Baptist Publication So- 
ciety: Annual’ Report. Address, “The Paradox of 
Modern Europe,” Sec. Luther Wesley Smith. 

3:30. Sectional Meetings: (1) Women’s Societies; (2) 
Baptist Men; (3) Ministers Council; (4) Temple of Art. 
EVENING SESSION 

7:30. Convention Singing and Prayer. 

7:45. Women’s Home Mission Society. Presenta- 
tion of Local Committee. 

7:50. Address, “Japanese Fishermen on Terminal 
Island,” Miss Virginia Swanson; Japanese pastor 
and singers, Miss Gertrude DeClerq. 

8:15. Address. ““The Heart of Evangelism,”’ Pres. 
R. L. Scarborough. 

9:00. Address. Lt. Gov. Charles Poletti, New York. 


Thursday, June 22, 1939 
Mornine SESSION 

8:15. Mission Study Class. Sec. C. S. Detweiler. 

9:00. Convention Singing and Prayer. 

9:15. Reports of Committees: (1) Relations with 
General Baptists; (2) Exemption from Military 
Service; (3) Denominational Calendar; (4) Newer 
Religious Groups; (5) Race Relations; (6) Homes 
and Hospitals; (7) Denominational Publications. 

9:50. City Mission Report, Sec. D. R. Sharpe Ad- 
dress, ““Crowded Ways,” Rev. R. C. Ostergren. 

10:30. American Baptist Foreign Mission Society, 
and Woman’s Society. Annual Reports. “The Mad- 
ras Conference and Women’s Missionary Work,” 
Mrs. L. W. Swain; “The Madras Conference and 
the Asiatic Fields,”’ Sec. J. W. Decker; ““The Madras 
Conference and Latin America,” Sec. C. S. Detweiler; 
“The Madras Conference and the Home Churches,” 
Sec. Jesse R. Wilson. 

11:45. Worship, Prof. H. Augustine Smith. 

12:15. College Reunion Luncheons. 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 

2:00. Sectional Conferences: (1) Women; (2) 
City Sponsors; (3) Evangelism, Sec. W. E. Wood- 
bury, Pres. L. R. Scarborough, Pres. C. W. Koller, 
Rev. H. M. Wyrick, Rev. S. B. Hazzard, Rev. S. W. 
Powell; (4) Social Progress; (5) Madras Themes; 
(6) Homes and Hospitals; (7) Worship and Church 
Music, Prof. H. Augustine Smith. 

5:30. Theological Seminary Reunion Banquets. 


EVENING SESSION 


7:30. Convention Singing and Prayer led by a 
Chinese pastor. Music by the Chung Mei Band and 
solo by Mr. Philip Lee. American Baptist Home 
Mission Society: Annual Report. 

8:00. Address, “The Challenge of Second Genera- 
tion Orientals,” Philip Lee. 

8:30. Address, “Victories of the Christian Church 
in China,” Dr. T. Z. Koo. 


Friday, June 23, 1939 


MorninaG SESSION 


8:15. Mission Study Class. Sec. J. R. Wilson. 

9:00. Convention Singing and Prayer. 

9:15. Reports of Committees: (1) Public Relations; 
(2) Relations with Other Religious Bodies; (3) 
Youth Movement Continuation Committee; (4) 
Historical Societies and Libraries; (5) Coordination 
of Baptist Bodies Using Foreign Languages. 

9:45. Report of Committee on Nominations. 

10:05. Report of Committee on Resolutions. 

10:25. Report of Members of Federal Council. 

10:40. American Bible Society. 

10:45. Ministers and Missionaries Benefit Board: 
Annual Report. Address. (Speaker to be announced.) 

11:45. Worship, Prof. H. Augustine Smith. 

12:30. College Reunion Luncheons. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 
Entire afternoon reserved for recreation 


EVENING SESSION 


5:30. Convention Banquets: For Young People. 
Address, “Tight Rope Walking,” Rev. C. Oscar 
Johnson; For Laymen. “ Victory through Learning,” 
Address, Judge E. J. Millington; For Women. Ad- 
dress. (Speaker to be announced.) 

8:00. Convention Pageant. 


Saturday, June 24, 1939 


Mornine SESSION 
8:15. Mission Study Class. Sec. J. W. Decker. 
9:00. Convention Singing and Prayer. 
9:15. Annual Meeting of the Board of Education. 
9:30. Election of Officers and Boards of Managers. 
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10:15. Address, “New Church Buildings from 
Alaska to Panama,” G. Pitt Beers. 

10:30. Report of Committee on Resolutions. 

11:15. Report of Ministers’ Council. Address, “‘The 
Minister as a Leader of the Local Church,” Rev. 
Clarence W. Kemper. 

11:45. Worship, Prof. H. Augustine Smith. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


2:00. Convention Singing and Prayer. 

2:20. Report of National Council of Baptist Men. 

2:30. American Baptist Historical Society. 

2:40. Rural Work Awards. Address, “‘A Square Deal 
for the Rural Churches,” by Sec. Mark Rich. 

3:05. State Conventions. Address, “I Have Found 
Fellowships,” Rev. George H. Wise. 

3:35. Report on Denominational Program. 

4:00. Bi-Lingual Conference. Address, “Children 
of Two Nations.” (Speaker to be announced.) 

4:30. Address, Rev. J. H. Rushbrooke. 


EVENING SESSION 
7:30. Convention Music and Worship. 
8:00: Convention Sermon, Rev. Robert I. Wilson. 
8:45. Presentation of Missionaries. 


Sunday, June 25, 1939 
Morninc SESSION 


6:00. Sunrise Service under auspices Los Angeles 
Youth Committee. Rev. David J. Evans. 

10:00. Sessions of Los Angeles Sunday Schools. 

11:00. Los Angeles Church Services. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


(Youth Emphasis) 
2:30. Worship, Prof. H. Augustine Smith. 
3:00. Addresses. (T'wo speakers to be announced.) 
3:30. Address, Rev. Bernard C. Clausen. 
4:10. Address, ‘‘The Church in War-Torn China,” 
Rev. E. H. Clayton. 


EVENING SESSION 


7:30. Convention Singing and Prayer. 

7:45. Final Convention Business: (1) Approval of 
Minutes; (2) Report of Committee on Enrolment; 
(3) Presentation of Incoming President. 

8:15. Closing Address, “The Baptist Faith in a 
Changing World,” Rev. George W. Truett. 

9:00. Communion Service, conducted by Rev. 
F. B. Fagerburg, Rev. Ralph Walker and others. 

9:30. Adjournment. 


Program prepared by the Program Committee, 
Rev. Edwin T. Dahlberg, Chairman, and ap- 
proved by the General Council of the Northern 
Baptist Convention at Chicago, April 13, 1939. 








Twenty Years’ Armistice: 
1918-1938, by. WriL1am Orton, 
Professor of Economics at Smith 
College, is an historical review of 
the two decades since the close of 
the World War. It is as interesting 
as a popular magazine, as inform- 
ing as a good history book ought 
to be, as fascinating as a first class 
novel, and as eloquent as a sermon. 
For his clear, objective, pictur- 
esque analysis of this tumultuous 
period in world history constitutes 
high-grade preaching on the futil- 
ity of all efforts at the maintenance 
of peace which depend on force. 
And the low estate in which hu- 
manity finds itself today is due 
“not to the mechanism of wicked 
nations against good and peace- 
loving nations but to the refusal of 
those who had the chance to do 
justice and to love mercy while 
there was yet time.” Ominous is 
the professor’s indictment of what 
is going on, as evidenced in many 
sentences here and there, such as 
the following: 


If it be said that above all, the se- 
curity of France is paramount, one 
must reply by refusing to commit the 
definition of security to a people whose 
personal fortunes are staked on the 
rearming of Europe. 

Idealism must realize more fully 
than it has yet done that international 
law cannot be invoked to establish the 
sanctity of treaties or frontier lines 
springing from armed coercion. 

Such effort as had never been mo- 
bilized for living was again mobilized 
for destruction. While babies were 
masked against poison from the sky, 
old men dug holes in the ground for 
refuge, and millions of youths trod in 
their fathers’ tracks the road to death. 


And we call that civilization! All 
the events of this period are cov- 


THE LIBRARY 


Reviews of Current Books and 
Announcements by Publishers 


ered in this book—the Versailles 
Treaty, the French in the Rhur, 
the great German inflation, the 
collapse of Austria, the world eco- 
nomic crisis, the rise of Hitler, 
war in Spain, conquest of Ethiopia, 
decline of the League of Nations, 
dismemberment of Czechoslo- 
vakia, the peace of Munich, as well 
as outstanding developments in 
the many smaller nations which 


the Versailles Treaty carved out of - 


pre-war Europe. Disconcerting yet 
stimulating are the occasional 
flashes of irony such as the ref- 
erence to the surrender of the 
League of Nations to Italy on the 
Ethiopian crisis on July 4, 1936, 
or the massacre of socialists and 
strikers in Vienna in 1934, which 
made “the way clear for the Chris- 
tian state of brotherly love.”’ For 
anyone who wants a timely, care- 
ful analysis of the background of 
today’s world situation and of 
events that brought it into being, 
this book can be unhesitatingly 
recommended. (Farrar and Rine- 
hart; 308 pages with maps; $2.50.) 


“A real work of art which 
will live.”’-—Georgia Harkness 


CENTURION 


by 
Edwin MeNeill Poteat 


This is a powerful, vivid, narrative 
poem, that tells the story of Marcus, 
Centurion in Caesar’s Fifth Legion, 
who refused to carry out the order for 
the execution of Christ, and redeemed 
his own life on another cross. 


The moving beauty of the poetry, 
the surprising insights into familiar 
first century characters, and the 
dramatic treatment of a great and 
tragic moral conflict combine to make 
this a work of art of lasting import- 
ance. Illustrated. $2.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS * EST. 1817 
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The World Mission of the 
Church is the official volume of 
the proceedings and findings of 
the World Missionary Conference, 
that met at Madras last December. 
(See Missions, March, 1939, pages 
140-148.) After an introduction by 
John R. Mott, William Paton and 
A. L. Warnshuis, which traces the 
history of the ecumenical mission- 
ary movement and describes briefly 
the Madras meeting, the volume 
publishes the reports of the various 
sections, findings of special groups, 
resolutions, statements by Ger- 
man, Chinese and Japanese dele- 
gations, the message to all peoples, 
and closes with the official list of 
delegates. “The basic call to mis- 
sionary service remains what it has 
always been, the inner compulsion 
of Christ.” Accepting that fact as 
primary, the volume sets forth 
today’s meaning of the missionary 
movement, its objectives and 
methods, its significance for the 
“drawing together of the whole 
Christian church in the providence 
of God,” and its contribution to 
world stability and harmony in 
this time of unprecedented tur- 
moil and confusion. (International 
Missionary Council; 168 pages; 
cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents.) 


And Ye Visited Me, by Rus- 
SELL L. Dicks, is a source record 
of various cases of sick people 
on whom the author has called. He 
has become associated in recent 
years with a number of books for 
ministers in the pastoral care of 
the sick. Notes of other ministers 
who made hospital calls are given 
with their personal reaction to the 
patient’s spiritual condition. These 
are further examined and evalu- 


ated by the author. The chapters 
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carry such titles as Doubt, Dis- 
couragement, Bitterness, Faith, 
Loneliness, Guilt, Distrust, Affec- 
tion. These indicate the prevailing 
moods of the patients as inter- 
preted by the ministers. The book 
offers very interesting material for 
a study of the technique of pastoral 
visitation of the sick. It should be 
a valuable guide to pastors and 
students of clinical theology. (Har- 
pers; 247 pages; $2.50.) 


St. Paul, by Artuur DarBy 
Nock, Professor of the History of 
Religion at Harvard, is a scholarly 
study of the great apostle that 
aims to present him as a man and 
writer “in the context of his times.”’ 
The author is an admirer of Paul 
and recognizes him as the foremost 
figure of the Christian movement. 
His approach is from the higher 
critical viewpoint, but he is not 
unfair. He emphasizes Paul’s debt 
to the Judaizing religion in which 
he was reared. As to the apostle’s 
influence in making Christianity 
Pauline, he leaves that open. With 
other scholars he has wondered 
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eAn exciting novel of the Sierra Indians 
and of those who help them in their 
struggle for existence 


CrY DANCE 


By COE 


HAYNE 


Secretary for Publicity, Literature and Research 
American Baptist Home Mission Society 


Dr. Hayne gives the reader a rich cast of human characters, 
red and white, thrown together in a situation where the worst 
and best in men can have full play. 


Amid scenes of breath-taking natural beauty and hopeless 
poverty and superstition, Keith McGill and Maren Hager- 
thorn struggle against natural forces and the evil in men to 
win a better fate for the Sierra Indians. The poignant char- 
acterization of the young Indian, Yosemite, the realistic de- 
piction of the life of an unfortunate race, and the indirect 
tribute to field workers make a novel of high excitement and 


broad religious appeal. 
HARPER & 


why Paul ia his voluminous writ- 
ings gives so few direct quotations 
from the teachings of Jesus, which 
furnish so many examples. Dr. 
Nock writes from thorough knowl- 


“THE BIBLE of the 
EXPOSITOR and the 









A newly completed 40 volume series. The 
books illustrated are only three of the en- 
tire set of 40 books of sermons covering 
the whole Bible. 


Union Gospel Press 


EVANGELIST”’ 
By W. B. RILEY, D. D. 


Expository and evangelistic sermons covering the entire Bible. 
A collection of 40 volumes representing 30 years of labor. Not 
an ordinary commentary — this set will interest all — students, 
Bible teachers, as well as pastors. 

These books of sermons will throw new light on the Bible as a 
whole and furnish inspiration for a fruitful Christian life. 
Material covers both Old and New Testaments. The books 
are uniform in size and finished in two bindings, black cloth 


with gold titles and soft dark brown paper. 
Price per volume, cloth binding, $1.00 postpaid; 
paper binding, 50c postpaid. Order your copies 
today. 





In ordering volumes of The Bible of the 

’ Expositor and the Evangelist designate 
whether the ‘‘Old’’ or ‘‘New’’ Testa- 
ment is desired. 











BOX 6059 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


$2.00 
BROTHERS sensaeasiial 


edge of his subject and with evi- 
dent enjoyment of his task, which 
carries the professional atmos- 
phere. (Harpers; $2.00.) 


World Community, by Wi- 
LIAM Paton, secretary of the In- 
ternational Missionary Council, is 
a convincing presentation of the 
achievements and possibilities of 
world community through the uni- 
versal Christian church. Faced by 
social disintegration and rising na- 
tionalism, the church remains the 
one reconciling and unifying force. 
It has already achieved marked 
success in changing man and re- 
making society. Continued success 
is assured if it will hold to its essen- 
tial program of evangelism. In its 
message of God, of personality of 
the unity of mankind in Christ, 
the church has the truth to which 
it must witness as the power to 
overcome the barriers that divide 
men. This is both a heartening 
and a heart searching book. (Mac- 


millan, 192 pages, $1.50.) 
(Continued on page 320) 
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A Living Witness 
For Christ 

ITH growing interest I 

have just read the biog- 
raphy * of George W. Truett, 
whose name is familiar every- 
where. His life story comes in 
season for the meeting in Atlanta this July of the 
Baptist World Alliance, of which he is president. 
Through the Alliance his voice has literally sounded 
around the world, which he has traversed in Alliance 
interests. While the book will add to the knowledge 
of the man, it cannot increase the esteem and love of 
those who know him. 

The book’s atmosphere is reminiscent of the New 
Testament in felicity of diction, simplicity of narra- 
tive, self-attesting truthfulness, and singleness of 
purpose. Born in the mountains of Clay County, 
North Carolina, May 6, 1867, in a home of positive 
faith in and reverence for the Bible, Dr. Truett’s 
boyhood was passed on his father’s farm, with meagre 
but eager schooling. College was his boyhood goal 
and the law his choice of profession, but when his 
family trekked to Texas, a pioneer territory where his 
father thought farming might be made to pay, and 
where his children could have better schooling, 
George decided to go with the family. This move to 
Texas was plainly providential. Refusing an offer of 
a complete college course, to pay his own independent 
way at Baylor University he took the pastorate of a 
little church at Waco, the home: of the University. 
His unusual sermons attracted attention to him as a 
preacher, so that in 1897 he was called to the First 
Baptist Church of Dallas, one of the most influential 
churches of the Southern Baptist Convention. And 
there he has remained for 42 years of a pastoral 
leadership unmatched. The church grew from 499 to 
more than 4,000 members, with ample plant for 
religious education, missionary classes and other 
church activities forming a ceaseless daily round. 
Yet with all this he somehow found time and vigor 
for an amazing amount of outside evangelistic work 
in response to appeals he could not resist. 

It was at one of these great camp revival meetings 
at Ocean Grove that I became acutely conscious of a 
power which I could neither explain nor fail to recog- 
nize. The audience of more than 5,000 had been 

















* George W. Truett. A Biography. By Powhatan W. James, 
with Introduction by Douglas S. Freeman. A saga of modern 
church leadership. (The Macmillan Co., 281 pages, $2.50.) 
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“@he Editor Gmeritus says: 


intensely moved by Dr. Truett’s sermon. He had 
made Jesus a personal and present reality as a waiting 
and appealing Saviour. The auditorium’s atmosphere 
was electric. It seemed as though the impassioned 
pleader could not bear to release his hold on that 
throng, so long as souls were seeking light and 
trembling on the verge of decision. ““Come now!” 
was his one unwavering date for self-surrender to the 
Lord of life. Here was a master of the avenues of 
approach to the heart. Yet his reliance was not upon 
human resources of reason, persuasion or oratory, but 
wholly and sincerely upon God. Underneath all the 
essential elements of personality which inspired 
confidence—wonderful voice, gracious manner and 
burning desire for the salvation of the unsaved—was 
the empowering of the Spirit for which he prayed. 

The biography traces his career through two terms 
of denominational leadership as president of the 
Southern Baptist Convention, and five years’ presi- 
dency of the Baptist World Alliance—the latter 
involving the world tour and visits to the fields in 
which missionary heroism was displayed in the face 
of peril and discouragement. In no expression of 
fellowship, affection and good will has Dr. Truett 
been more helpful, and Mrs. Truett was through all 
his unfailing aid. 

A chapter which recounts his six months’ overseas 
engagement with the American army and reveals his 
intimate relations with the soldiers. No Cliristian 
chaplain served their need more helpfully, and he 
was never happier in bearing his witness for Christ. 

Dr. Truett is an omnivorous reader. His home 
overflows with books. A book is his constant traveling 
companion. Blest with the gift of absorption he 
quickly plucks the core of a volume, and with the aid 
of a phenomenal memory files what may be of use in 
the future. 

One book however is supreme. His knowledge of 
the Bible is complete. It is to him the authoritative 
and inspired Word of God. Naturally gifted with 
vivid power of illustration, he makes the Bible stories 
live. There is an indescribable pathos in his voice. 
Thus the prodigal son parable has a new meaning 
when he reads and interprets it. 

How a man under such time-pressure prepares 
sermons, gets through his daily round while heedful 
of the claims of a delightful home circle, meets his 
many engagements which test the physique of a 
mountain inheritance, and how all this has been 
accomplished without loss of sweetness of spirit or 
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faith in the ultimate triumph of love—for this and 
much more the reader will find adequate answer in 
the book. 

Calls to large service—pulpit, educational, evangel- 
istic—came as the years passed, but received the 
same negative answer. Here was a man who believed 
in a long pastorate and that he was where the Head 
of the Church wanted him to be. A sturdy. figure, 
just under six feet, Dr. Truett has a strong face 
made impressive by eyes of piercing intensity. He is a 
gracious gentleman, the same to all, modest, kindly, 
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generous, unspoiled by praise, too large for petty 
criticism, enjoying the public appreciation which is 
not limited by state boundaries but world wide. 

This leads me in closing to note a feature of this 
biography that to me at least is peculiar to it. That 
is the pervading sense of impersonality. We are 
made aware of an invisible third presence. While this 
is the life history of George W. Truett, an American 
minister, the story is so told that in all the high 
lights it centers not in the man but in his Master, to 
whom all praise and power are ascribed. 





THE DENOMINATION TOMORROW 


Adequate education under Christian auspices for Baptist young people is of vital importance not 
only to themselves; it is of the highest importance to the denomination. It may be only a truism, 
but it is nevertheless true that the denomination of tomorrow is in the hands of its youth of today. 

The institutions featured on this and the following pages are doing everything that their resources 
and faculties permit to furnish proper training for the young people enrolled in them as students. 

Schools, colleges, theological seminaries — all deserve Baptist support and they can be recom- 
mended with confidence to any young people in your chufch who hope to enter college in Septem- 
ber or who are thinking of the ministry or of missionary service 











Courses leading to the B.D., S.T.M., and M.R.E. degrees. 


city, including university privileges at Harvard. 


For catalog and information address 


EVERETT C. HERRICK, President 


ANDOVER NEWTON THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Located on an eminence overlooking a beautiful suburban district of Boston. 
The school possesses the unusual cultural facilities inherent in its proximity to that 


Newton Centre, Massachusetts 


BUCKNELL 
UNIVERSITY 


Founded in 1846 
Arnaud C, Marts, LL.D., President 


The Only Baptist Co-Educational 
College inthe Middle Atlantic States 


EXCELLENT 
EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 





ONE OF THE MOST BEAUTIFUL 
NATURAL CAMPUSES IN THE EAST 





Scholarly Conservative 


Northern Baptist 
Theological Seminary 


Born in prayer, it has depended on prayer 
for its progress for a quarter of a century. 





Emphasizes “the whole Bible for the whole man.” 
Upholds the doctrine of Christ in the spirit of Christ. 











Charles W. Koller, Th.D. 


Invites the support of praying friends in supplying 
additional facilities now urgently needed 


For information, address the President, CHARLES W. KOLLER, 
3040 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago, Illinois 


EXTENSIVE INTRA-MURAL 
SPORTS PROGRAM 


RESTRICTED ENROLLMENT OF 
1200 RESIDENT STUDENTS 


For view book and information about 
courses, write to 


BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY 
Box 45 Lewisburg, Penna. 








KEUKA COLLEGE 
FOR WOMEN 
ON BEAUTIFUL KEUKA LAKE 
KEUKA PARK, N. Y. 
The only Baptist Liberal Arts 
College for women East of the 
Mississippi and North of Mason- 
Dixon Line. Write for our literature. 
Total cost $640 per year 
J. Hitris Mitter, President 
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WAYLAND 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Beaver Dam, Wisconsin 


**Wisconsin’s Only Baptist School” 


TRADITION 
IDEALS 
ATMOSPHERE 


pape trained er J faculty interested in 
mality of the individual student. 
Me ern equipment on a beautiful campus. 
For information, address 
STANLEY C. ROSS, President 
Wayland Junior College, Beaver Dam, Wisc. 


CHRISTIAN 














This “Door Opens 


To OUTSTANDING YOUNG WOMEN 
Committed to Christian Service 


QUALIFIED HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES 
Ready for Intensive Study-Practice 


Write for catalog. Three-year course. Also combined 
course with Temple University leading to B.S. and 


The Baptist Institute for Christian Workers 
L. CLAYTON KITCHEN, President 
1425 Snyder Avenue 


S.T.B. degrees. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 













Waterville, Maine. 


Be ci 


Colby’ 3 Missionaries 


i DURING its 119 years of service to Christian education, 
ss Colby College has made a contribution to missionary en- 
s: deavor that gives it high rank among Baptist institutions 
et Beginning with its first graduate, George Dana Boardman, 
ES no less than 71 alumni have entered missionary service Today 
Ee finds Colby men and women stationed in the mission fields of 
Es Burma, China, India, Japan and the Philippines. Several chil- 
# dren of missionaries are among the undergraduates. 

ee Such facts help explain the strong Christian atmosphere 
%: which is one of the cherished traditions of Colby College. 


A liberal arts college restricted to 600 men and women 
FRANKLIN W. JOHNSON, LL.D., President 


All of Life and Life ey All . 


How the First Baptist Church, Melrose, Mass., educates 
young and old in the meaning of Christian stewardship 


DUCATION in the Christian 
stewardship of life is a definite 
phase of our entire church program. 
Through the medium of sermons, 
dramas, special units of lessons in 
the church school, distribution cf 
challenging pamphlets, round table 
discussions, well chosen speakers 
and creative activities, we are con- 
stantly increasing our understand- 
ing of the Christian stewardship of 
life. We have learned that it is con- 
cerned, not only with the handling 
of money, but with “the adminis- 
tration of all of life so as to increase 
life for all.” Irwin Paulsen very 
aptly says, “Stewardship, as a 
principle in the life of the individ- 
ual, has no valid meaning apart 
from the fundamental Christian 
principle of the worth of per- 
sonality.” 
Church pledges today indicate 
that our young people earning 


By Dororuy PEASE 


their first salaries and our young 
couples planning their first family 
budgets do not give the church 
and its world-wide program the 
proper place in their scale of val- 
ues. Each year our young people, 
therefore, consider in the church 
school and in their forums the 
Christian use of money. 





Character habits have long roots 
before this age, however, and good 
stewards need to learn unselfishness 
and frugality in the lower grades. 


_ So we have a cycle of three units 


in each department, from primary 
through senior, with lessons on 
God’s gifts, sharing, money, part- 
nership with God, faithful stew- 
ards. Each unit is followed by a 
systematic use of pledge cards, du- 
plex envelopes and statements, in 
anticipation of their adult life in 
the church. 

Each department has a world 
friendship unit each year and sev- 





BETHEL 
INSTITUTE 


Founded 1871 


A SCHOOL OF BAPTIST 
MISSIONARY TRADITION 


There are now 78 graduates in foreign 
soneee and 300 in Kingdom work on home 
elds. 

Hundreds of mission-minded laymen in 
Baptist churches. 

Junior College and Seminary courses. 


For catalog and all information address 
PRESIDENT G. ARVID HAGSTROM 
1480 North Snelling Ave. St. Paul, Minn. 











Correspondence 
Invited 





SIOUX FALLS COLLEGE 


The Baptist Liberal Arts College of 
IOWA, MINNESOTA, NEBRASKA, NORTH DAKOTA, AND SOUTH DAKOTA 


(Fully Accredited by the North Central Association) 
COMMITTED TO THE DEVELOPMENT OF CHRISTIAN LEADERS 


LIBERAL ARTS—MUSIC— FINE ARTS— TEACHER PREPARATION 


President WARREN P. BEHAN 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota 


Founded 
In 1883 




















The Fast ier Baptist 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
President: GORDON PALMER 


wv 
EASTERN is:— 


A Recognized Standard Theological Seminary 
Dedicated to Church and Missionary Service 
Loyal to Historic Baptist Principles; 
Christ-centered in its Faith and Activity. 


— SF eget Sas 
<a an aS en =e 


Theological Seminary 





EASTERN outgrows all of its buildings 
God will supply the needs of this growing Institution. 
. Remember Eastern in your prayers. 
For the denomination’s sake, for the 
world’s sake, and for Christ’s sake, 


EASTERN MARCHES ON. 


For Information, Address:— The Registrar, 1814 S. Rittenhouse Square 


ee SS Re SS eS <= SSS ai SS ae SS 


eral of them choose a special mis- 
slonary interest to which they 
contribute either part of their of- 
fering or things they have made 
as a week-day activity. The result 
is that the ratio of pledge to mis- 
sions and to current expenses is 
higher than in adult. membership. 


They Had to Eat 


in Four Dining Rooms 


Detroit Baptist laymen on March 
17th held their annual spring rally. 
This gathering is so large that all 
who attend cannot be seated in 
any one church dining room. The 
laymen this year set an attendance 
goal of 1,249, and 1,300 men had 
supper in four different church 
dining rooms, after which they 
marched to the largest church in 
the city, where they listened to Dr. 
C. C. Tillinghast -of the Horace 
Mann School for Boys, New York 
City, and Vice-President of the 
National Council of Northern Bap- 
tist Men. 

The whole program was remark- 
able for its high quality. From 8:00 
o’clock until after 10:30 this great 
crowd of men listened to excellent 
music, short talks, presentation of 


SSeS Se—~SCSS 
He ee 
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Denison University 
GRANVILLE, OHIO 


A CHRISTIAN COLLEGE of 
LIBERAL ARTS 


AVERY A. SHAW, President 


A Fine, Christian Environment with 
excellent individualized instruction, 
faculty of 70. 


For information, catalog, or view book write to 
MILLARD BRELSFORD, Secretary, Board 
of Trustees, Denison University, Granville, 
Ohio. 








FRANCES SHIMER 


s 
Junior College 
Founded in 1853 
Accredited Junior College and Preparatory 
F mcare nr Oy Girls. Art, Speech, Home Economics, 
e 
Twelve modern buildings on a beautiful 
27- 2S amas. gymnasium, swimming pool, 
a hristian home surroundings. Tnstentve 


For catalog and information write to 


Acting President A. Beth Hostetter 
Mount Carroll, Illinois 











WELL QUALIFIED FACULTY s 





BERKELEY BAPTIST DIVINITY SCHOOL 
Accredited by the American Association of Theological Schools 


COSMOPOLITAN COMMUNITY 
President: Sandford Fleming, 2606 Dwight Way, Berkeley, Cal. 


UNIQUE CULTURAL ADVANTAGES 

















SUMMER CONFERENCES 


SCHEDULE 
Girls’ Conference June 23-30 
Missionary Conference july 3-10 
Religious Education Conf. July 10-21 
United Presbyterian Conf. July 15-22 
Christian Endeavor Conf. July 24-31 
Westminster Choir School _ July 24-Aug. 14 
General Conference July 29-Aug. 14 


At Your Request, we will send detailed 
information in an illustrated folder. 


NORTHFIELD SUMMER CONFERENCES 





Fon YOUR Vecettion 
Mae LIP9 


a ab 
FOUNDED BY D.L.MOODY 
v 





‘* EAST NORTHFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS aa 





cups and plaques for distinguished 


2) success in men’s work and a dra- 
“4 matic presentation of the Judson 
f Fellowship. The Salvation Army 


loaned its band and the Ford 
Motor Company loaned the “Ford 
Dixie Eight,” a group of Negro 
singers of outstanding ability. This 
spring rally is the culminating 
event of the year in the men’s 
program. 


Annual Meeting 


HE 125th annual meeting of the 

American Baptist Foreign Mission 
Society, a corporation .organized and 
existing under the laws of the states of 
Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, and New 
York, will be held in the Shrine Audi- 
torium, Los Angeles, Cal., June 24, 
1939, at 9:45 a.M., to act upon any 
report that shall then be presented, to 
elect officers and members of the Board 
of Managers, and to transact any other 
business that may properly come before 
the meeting —Dana M. Albaugh, Re- 
cording Secretary. 
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AN INVITATION TO CROZER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Commencement Program — June 4—6, 1939 
(Daylight Saving Time) 


SUNDAY, JUNE 4— 10:30 a.m. Baccalaureate Sermon by President 


James H. Franklin, First Baptist Church, Upland, Pa. 
3:00 p.m. Festival of Music on the Crozer 


Seminary Campus, with various organizations participating 
MONDAY, JUNE 5 — 10:30 p.m. Ministers Conference at the Seminary 


with address by Professor Kirtley F. Mather, Harvard University 
2:30 p.m. Annual Meeting of the Board of 


Trustees 
6:00 p.m. Alumni Reunion Banquet 


TUESDAY, JUNE 6 — 10:30 a.m. Graduation Exercises with address 
by President John A. Mackay, Princeton Theological Seminary 
12:30 Noon Luncheon on the lawn of Crozer 


Seminary for all in attendance upon Commencement 
For catalogue and other information, address 
PRESIDENT JAmMEs H. FRANKLIN, D.D., LL.D., Chester, Pa. 


Crozer Theological Seminary stands for a relevant evangelism, sound 
scholarship and reality in religion 





WILLIAM JEWELL COLLEGE 


FOUNDED IN 1849 
A Liberal Arts College with a Christian Mission 
WILLIAM JEWELL COLLEGE is an accredited member of the North Central Association of 
Colleges and is on the approved list of the Association of American Universities. Its credits are 
accepted by colleges and universities throughout the world. 
Located in the center of the United States where living costs are low. It has a cosmopolitan 
student body with 30% of its students from outside the State. 
One-fifth of present student body studying for the ministry of definite Christian service. 
Write for catalog and booklet 


PRESIDENT JOHN F. HERGET, D.D.. LIBERTY, MISSOURI 








PEDDIE 


An Endowed Baptist School 
for Boys 


Now in its 74th year. A campus 
of 150 acres, with 15 modern 
buildings. Grades 5 through 12. 
Resident School Pastor. The old- 
est preparatory school YMCA 


For catalogue and all information address 


WILBOUR E. SAUNDERS, D. D. 


Headmaster 


HIGHTSTOWN, N. J. 





Main entrance to Memorial Hall, 


BOX M 
Peddie’s classroom building 
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ANNUAL MEETINGS 


THe AMERICAN Baptist 
Home Mission Soctety 


HE annual meeting of the Ameri- 

can Baptist Home Mission Society 
will be held June 20-25, 1939, in Los 
Angeles, Cal., during sessions of the 
Northern Baptist Convention, desig- 
nated by the Program Committee of 
the Convention, for the presentation of 
the annual report and the election of 
officers.—Coe Hayne, Secretary. 


AMERICAN Baptist PUBLICATION 
SoclETY 


HE annual meeting of the Ameri- 

can Baptist Publication Society 
will be held on Wednesday afternoon, 
June 21, at 2:15, in the Shrine Audi- 
torium, Los Angeles, Cal., to act upon 
any report presented, to elect officers 
and members of the Board of Mana- 
gers, and to transact any other business 
that may properly come before the 
meeting. —Wesley H. Hoot, Secretary. 


NORTHERN Baptist CONVENTION 


HE 32nd annual meeting of the 

Northern Baptist Convention will 
be held in Los Angeles, Calif., June 20- 
25, 1939. Attention is called to the fol- 
lowing Convention By-Laws. 

Article 1. The constituency of the 
Northern Baptist Convention shall be 
all Baptist churches in the United 
States, which cooperate in its work. 
The voting members shall consist of: 
(a) Two delegates and one additional 
delegate for every one hundred mem- 
bers above the first one hundred, ap- 
pointed by any coéperating church 
from its own membership; and, in ad- 
dition thereto, any of its missionary 
members on furlough, so appointed, 
who have been duly commissioned and 
who are approved by their respective 
societies. (b) Accredited officers and 
members of the Board of Managers of 
each of the codperating organizations 
and the Ministers and Missionaries 
Benefit Board and the Board of Edu- 
cation. (c) Officers and members of 
committees of the Convention during 
their terms of service. 


Delegates’ credential blanks should be 
secured from offices of State Conven- 
lions and Standard City Mission 
Societies. — Maurice A. Levy, Corre- 
sponding Secretary, 420 Elmira Street, 
Williamsport, Pa. 
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MISSIONS CROSS WORD PUZZLE PAGE 


No. 29—Let Us Be Content 


11. 


12. 
13. 
15. 


16. 
ee 


19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
. Stains. 
27. 
28. 


. “and is profitable... 
. “Fight ... good fight 


. “Let brotherly . . 
ta ee 


Across 

doc- 

trine.”’ 

of 

faith.” 

. continue.” 

. » my dearly beloved 
son.” 

“To . . . ,mine own son after 
the common faith.” 

Masculine name. 

River of Germany. 

“profane and... 
bles.” 

Lanky (Dial. Eng.). 

“light of foot as a wild .. .” 
(pl.) 

Weight. 

“and destitute . . . the truth.” 

“Thy .. . perish with thee.” 

Hawaiian lava. 

Masculine name. 


° . 
wives fa- 


30. 
31. 
32. 
34. 
35. 


Priority, a prefix. 

Masculine nickname. 

“T said in my...” 

State; note. 

“he . . . proud, knowing noth- 
ing.” 

“they have erred from... 
faith.” 

“There shall be a... 
Jesse.” 

“Neither is there salvation in 
oe 

Sun god. 

“that ... both do and will 
do.” 

Compass point. 

“my own... in the faith.” 

“and their . . . into pruning 
hooks.” 

Savory meat jelly. 

Implement. 

“worthy .. . all honour.” 

“who quickeneth . . . things.” 

“To speak . . . of no man.” 


37. 


38. of 


40. 


42. 
44, 


46. 
47, 
49. 


52. 
54. 
55. 
56. 
57. 


















































‘he shall suffer .. .”’ Our Text from Timothy is 1, 4, 
Roman money. 6, 26, 21, 35, 37, 38, 55, 46 and 57. 
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Last Month’s Puzzle 
Down 
. “and the . . . shall try every 
man’s work of what sort it 
is.” 
. Portentous. 
. The striped bass. 
. Supposing that. 
. Specific gravity instrument. 
. Long Island. 
. Near the ear, a combining 
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10. 
11. 


14. 
18. 


24. 
26. 
28. 


29. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
43. 


45. 
50. 
61. 
52. 
. The last Psalm. 


form. 


. A Latin version of the Scrip- 


tures made by Jerome. 


. First in order of the apocryphal 


books in the English Bible. 
Earthkin; a teller (anag.). 
“then shall all the . . . of the 
wood rejoice.” 
Age. 
Repetition of a word or phrase; 
copy elms (anag.). 
Kind of rock; toe oil (anag.). 
Trona. . 
“he planteth an..., and 
the rain doth nourish it.” 
Compass point. 
Genus of trees. 36. Hush. 
Alpine crownland in Europe. 
“but this . . . thing I do.” 
Letter. 
“endure hardness, . . . a good 
soldier of Jesus Christ.” 
Compass point. 48. Nothing. 
American author. 
“.. . the son of Abdiel.”’ 
Continent. 
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WOMEN - OVER: THE: SEAS 


In the Mission Fields of the Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 


























There Were Women at Madras 


RS. LESLIE E. SWAIN, 

Y= Home Base Vice-President 
of the Woman’s American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society, was the 
only Baptist woman delegate from 
North America to attend the 
World Missionary Conference held 
at Madras, India, during Decem- 
ber, 1938. For several years Mrs. 
Swain has been very active in the 
work of Baptists in this country. 
Her experience as World Wide 
Guild Secretary and later as Presi- 
dent of the Rhode Island Woman’s 
Baptist Missionary Society showed 
her the need of plays and suitable 
missionary literature for young 
people. 

She is also the author of many 
missionary plays as well as a Mis- 
sionary Heroine Series, including 
Pioneer Missionary Heroines in 
America and My Book of Mission- 
ary Heroines. She is also the au- 
thor of the mission study book, 
Youth Unafraid. While at Madras 
she prepared a series of programs 
on the mission study theme for the 
year, “Christ and the World Com- 
munity.” 

Besides taking an active part in 
the work of the denomination, 
Mrs. Swain has served on interde- 
nominational committees of the 
Foreign Missions Conference of 
North America. She is much inter- 
ested in national and international 
problems. She is President of the 
Rhode Island branch of American 
University women. 

Going to and from Madras Mrs. 
Swain is making an extensive tour 
of the mission stations in the 
Orient, except in China. Letters 
from the field are constantly re- 
porting her visits and speaking of 
the great inspiration and courage 


she has given by her wise counsel 
and deep consecration. 

While attending the great de- 
cennial meeting of the Interna- 
tional Missionary Council at Ma- 
dras, Mrs. Swain stayed in the 
same dormitory with the four 
women delegates from Burma and 
was much impressed by their de- 
votion. 


Two of them are Baptist women. 


Sayama Ma Hannah comes from 
one of the most distinguished fami- 
lies in Burma and both her grand- 
mothers were baptized by Adoni- 
ram Judson. Her father, Saya Ah 
Syoo, is pastor of the historic 
Judson Church, Moulmein. Her 
mother, Daw Mya, has for years 
been President of the All-Burma 
Women’s Society. After graduat- 
ing from Judson College, Sayama 
Ma Hannah spent several years in 
W.C.T.U. activities and in teach- 
ing. She then became interested in 
the Daily Vacation Bible School 
Movement in Burma and has 
given a long and faithful service to 
the promotion and supervision of 
these schools. 

Miss Stella Dawson, or Ma 
Stella, as she is more familiarly 
known, is a Tamil, member of an 
Indian race. But her home is in 
Burma, and because of her work in 
the W.C.T.U., because of the broad 
reach of her radiant Christian 
spirit, she was chosen one of the 
four women delegates to represent 
Burma at Madras. After teach- 
ing in Kemmendine Girls’ High 
School, her alma mater, she felt the 
great need for temperance work, 
especially among the Indians and 
turned to that less remunerative 
field of work. An able linguist as 
well as a good speaker, she must 





Stella Dawson 


travel the length and breadth of 
the country, teaching against al- 
cohol in Buddhist and national as . 
well as in Christian schools. 

While ordinarily a woman trav-— 
eling alone in the Orient is unsafe, 
the recent riots between Burmans 
and Indians have placed this re- 
markable Christian in almost con- 
stant danger. She writes: “My 
peoples do not want me to go. They 
are afraid any moment I might be 
hurt or even killed. But if we are 
going to be afraid, we can’t accom- 
plish anything.” She continues: “I 
cannot help but be thankful for 
those faithful, loving souls who 
brought the Christ to India and 


Burma.” 


Baptist Women in Assam 

The Assam Baptist Woman’s 
Union is becoming an increasingly 
important part of the All Assam 
Baptist Convention. During the 
recent meetings over 600 women 
attended in spite of rain. The en- 
tire program was carried out by the 
women officers and leaders. At the 
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Convention in 1932 it was voted to 
ask all the Christian women to give 
four annas a year for the Woman’s 
Union of Assam, this amount to be 
over and above the giving of 
hand-rice and money to the local 
churches and associations. The re- 
sponse has been good. The treas- 
urer reported a balance of Rs. 225. 
After discussion it was voted to 
give Rs. 100 to the Satribari Or- 
phanage in Gauhati, Rs. 50 as a 
scholarship to Gale Memorial Bible 
School, Jorhat, and to reserve the 
rest as a travel fund in order to 
send some responsible woman to 
each association meeting next year. 

These women of Assam are de- 
veloping splendid leaders. Mrs. 
Minnie Basumathari, President of 
the Union, and Mrs. Dabri Bas- 
umathari were formerly teachers 
in our mission schools. Now they 
and their husbands are in charge 
of large village schools. Besides 
caring for her family and teaching, 
Mrs. Minnie Basumathari manages 
a Boarding Home so that girls 
from nearby villages may also at- 
tend school. The Treasurer, Miss 
J. Soilabala Singh, is a teacher in 
a government high school. Mrs. 
Labonya Webb, a widow, who is a 
graduate of the Nowgong School, 
conducts a primary school at the 
village of Teok, besides leading 


women’s groups. 





Mrs. Leslie E. Swain 





Miss E. Ruth Paul writes from 
Jorhat: “It surely is encouraging 
to see our fine group of women 
leaders, but how pitifully few they 
are compared to the thousands of 
Christian women on the hills and 
plains of Assam and the millions 
of non-Christians. The Kachari 
village women at the Convention 
understood nothing of what was 
going on except as Dabri Basu- 
mathari interpreted to them. But 
neither they nor any of the various 
language groups of our Mission are 
quite so leaderless as in former 
years, as more and more of our 
young women pass through our 
schools and take places of leader- 
ship. Out of such groups of village 
women God has called and is call- 
ing some splendid teachers, nurses, 
and homemakers. It struck me 
with a new force that our Bible 
School, the Girls’ Mission Schools 
and Nurses Training Schools are 
the most important evangelizing 
agencies of our Society.” 


After the Siege of Nanking? 
Miss Florence G. Tyler, Secre- 
tary of the Foreign Missions Con- 
ference of North America, stopped 
in China on her way to the Madras 
Conference. At Nanking she visited 
Ginling College where under the 
leadership of Miss Minnie Vautrin 
a wonderful piece of refugee work 
was being done. She reports: “ What 
could be done on a beautiful cam- 
pus like this after most of its 10,000 
refugees had been absorbed into a 
devastated area? The first move 





Annual Meeting 


HE 68th annual meeting of the 

Woman’s American Baptist For- 
eign Mission Society will be held in the 
Shrine Auditorium, Los Angeles, Cal., 
on Saturday, June 2, at 9:45 a.Mm., 
to act upon any report that shall then 
be presented, to elect officers and mem- 
bers of the Board of Managers, and to 
transact any other business that may 
properly come before the meeting.— 
Mrs. Andrew J. Mitchell, Recording 


Secretary. 
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was to choose 100 completely des- 
titute women and to see if they 
could be rehabilitated. An outside 
kitchen was erected with four huge 
rice kettles, the work organized, 
and bedding furnished for those 
who did not have it. Thirty chil- 
dren came with the women and 
were provided with a day nursery. 
The women were given courses 
in homemaking, hygiene, simple 
arithmetic, sewing, knitting, care 
and feeding of children, home in- 
dustries, Bible and religion, cook- 
ing, and poultry-raising. At the end 
of a year it is hoped they will be 
equipped to meet the kind of 
world in which they have to live. 

“This is the day when we ‘look 
to the tasks the times reveal’ and 
so the next project seemed to be, 
training for life the girls of second- 
ary school age, and 145 girls were 
soon enrolled. Those who cannot 
pay at all help with the work. 
Again the aim is fullness of life in 
times like these. 

“Living is on the very simple 
basis, the housekeeping in both 


‘projects is immaculate and the 


girls have great pride in preserving 
the beauty and order of the build- 
ing. Some of the most capable refu- 
gees have been kept for teaching 
and other work, and life is once 
more opening out for people for 
whom otherwise there would be 
nothing but discouragement.” 


Woman Doctor Needed 


There is an immediate and urgent 
need of a doctor and surgeon for 
the Woman’s Hospital at Gauhati, 
Assam, India. The Woman’s Amer- 


ican Baptist Foreign Mission So- 
ciety will appreciate the codpera- 
tion in prayer and personal effort 
of pastors and church members, 
that a woman with professional 
qualifications and deep consecra- 
tion may be found to fill this 
emergency. Write to Miss Hazel F. 
Shank, Foreign Secretary, 152 
Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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TIDINGS 


White Cross for Nicaragua 

In making White Cross requisi- 
tions, no requests were made for 
our missionaries in Managua, Nic- 
aragua, C. A. This station was 
omitted because of the heavy cus- 
tom duties the Nicaraguan Gov- 
ernment places on all packages 
coming into their country. Many 
times, the duty missionaries have 
had to pay has far exceeded the 
value of the material sent, and this 
expense comes out of the meager 
missionary salary. At Christmas- 
time, however, the government has 
given special permission to our 
workers to receive without duty, 
packages “For distribution.” 

Such packages must be sent be- 
tween October 15 and November 1. 

It requires three to five weeks 
from New York, San Francisco, or 
New Orleans to reach Corinto, the 
port of Nicaragua. 

Please note carefully the follow- 
ing requirements: (1) These pack- 
ages can contain only toys and 
children’s clothes; (2) do not send 
celluloid toys or anything easily 
breakable; (3) do not send pack- 
ages of clothes without toys; (4) 
do not include gifts for the mission- 
aries. 

Even this concession may enable 
us to share a goodly amount of 
Christmas joy with hundreds of 
children in our Nicaraguan schools 
and churches. These children have 
so much less than ours in the States 
that they appreciate our gifts 
very much. 

Such a concession is not made in 
Mexico or Salvador, where no 
packages should be sent without 
direct request from the mission- 
aries. Many stories have been told 
of the large amount missionaries 
have had to pay as customs duties, 
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sometimes for things they do not 
care to have. 

No money can be sent to mis- 
sionaries in letters, as this is against 
the law of these countries and 
therefore may be confiscated by 
the authorities. All letters coming 
to these states may legally be 
opened by the postal authorities 
and therefore anything about polit- 
ical situations should be omitted. 
Anyone wanting to send money 
may send it to the office of the 
Woman’s American Baptist Home 
Mission Society, 152 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N. Y., and it 
will be forwarded to the missionary. 

Books in English may be sent 
into any of these countries without 
delay.—Alice W. S. Brimson. 


A Problem 
in Sunday School Stools 


The greatest joy of all in the de- 
velopment of the Neighborhood 
House activities at Dearborn, 
Michigan, comes through the con- 
stant growth of our religious 
activities. On one Sunday we had 
185 children in our Sunday school. 
Thirty of these were Beginners who 
had only five tiny stools on which 
to sit. Over 100 were in our Junior- 
Intermediate Department where 





Annual Meeting 


HE 62nd annual meeting of the 

Woman’s American Baptist Home 
Mission Society will be held in the 
Shrine auditorium, Los Angeles, Cal., 
during the sessions of the Northern 
Baptist Convention, June 20-25. The 
annual report of the Society will be 
given Wednesday evening, June 21. 
Copies will be available in the Exhibit 
Hall.—Alice W. S. Brimson, Executive 
Secretary. 


we have only 76 chairs. Despite the 
discomforts and crowded condi- 
tions they continue to come. Au- 
gustine once said, “Our souls are 
restless till they rest in Thee.”’ That 
is as true today as it has always 
been, and in our neighborhood 
where there is little opportunity for 
spiritual help the people are learn- 
ing to come to the Christ who still 
welcomes all with his request— 
“Comeunto Me!’—Johanna Abend. 


Mexican Dressmakers 


Receive Applause 


In Mexico, the teaching of sew- 
ing is called corte and includes 
drafting patterns and copying 
models from fashion plates. Re- 
cently six girls finished the year’s 
course and presented a public ex- 
amination. At first they drafted 
plain patterns and made the gar- 
ments of tissue paper. Later they 
copied dresses from pictures and 
made them in paper before finally 
sewing the cloth. Each student had 
to make a child’s sleeper, a child’s 
dress, a dress for herself, and a 
boy’s or man’s shirt, before she 
could take the examination. A 
week before the test I gave every 
girl a picture of the garment she 
was to make. 

On the evening of the exhibition 
the house was packed. After the 
presentation of the class, the stu- 
dents started to work at the cutting 
tables. Each had taken measure- 
ments of a person for whom she 
was to make a garment. One made 
an outing flannel sleeper for a little 
girl. Other assignments were a 
little dress, a young lady’s dress, a 
little boy’s suit, a shirt, and a silk 
evening dress. Each girl drafted 
her pattern; cut out the goods; 
basted it all together; pressed it 
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and had it ready to put on, in two 
hours’ time. 

While the class was at work, a 
program of music, dramas, and 
contests was in progress. At the end 
of two hours the class went on the 
platform again, each one with the 
person wearing the garment made. 
The accomplishment brought loud 
and long applause from the audi- 
ence. Diplomas were presented. 

The same students had been tak- 
ing cooking during the year, so for 
their final examination each had to 
make cookies, cakes, bread, and 
candy. We had an exhibit of their 
canned and baked goods as well as 
of their sewing. Later we sold the 
baked goods, and the only com- 
plaint I heard was that there wasn’t 
enough of it. Thus endeth the sec- 
ond year of the Home Economics 
course in Colegio Howard.—Rena 
Button, Puebla, Mexico. 


From Ocean to Ocean 


The 1938-39 edition of From 
Ocean to Ocean will be off the press 
on or before June Ist. An important 
change of policy has been made: 
instead of publishing a number of 
Home Mission leaflets bearing on 
the current study theme, “Christ 
and the World Community—at 
Home,” the Society is providing 
this supplementary material in 
From Ocean to Ocean. This book of 
180 or more pages will contain case 
stories of individuals and families 
transformed by the gospel; state- 
ments of policemen, school teach- 
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The Cooking Class at Colegio Howard, Puebla, Mexico 








Sewing Class graduates with their diplomas 


ers, business men, social workers, 
and city officials, concerning the 
value to the community of the 
specific mission station; facts to 
show that the work meets a real 
need; important statistics; pictures 
illustrating vividly the various 
phases of our work from Alaska to 
Central America. Anyone desiring 
to be familiar with the work of the 
Woman’s American Baptist Home 
Mission Society should place orders 
now for this important book, which 
sells for only 25 cents. Order from 
any branch of the American Bap- 
tist Publication Society or from the 
Baptist Literature Bureau, 152 
Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Don Rafael’s Tithing 

At a mid-week service the Bap- 
tist Church in Rio Piedras, Puerto 
Rico, was studying the topic, “The 
Church and Stewardship.” Don 
Rafael Rodriquez, the leader in the 
barrio missions gave the following 
testimony: 





“For many years after I became 
a member of the church my offer- 
ings were very small and irregular. 
Every once in a while I would give 
five cents. In spite of the fact 
that I was giving several nights a 
week to the work at Las Penas, I 
did not see the results which I felt 
that I should. 

“Then one night I was asked to 
speak to the Men’s Society about 
offerings. I did my best, but I did 
not feel at all at ease, trying to ex- 
pound theories that, deep in my 
heart, I knew I was not carrying 
out in my own life. I started to 
think the matter through and 
found the passage in Malachi 
which speaks of tithing. 

“As a result I sent for the pastor. 
Alone with him, I set forth the 
whole matter. He took out his 
Bible and proceeded to give me a 
Bible study on the subject of giv- 
ing and of stewardship. I presented 
certain obstacles, but he met them 
all for me. The result was that I 
promised God to give at least my 
tithe for his work. Since then I 
have done so. All my financial diffi- 
culties in the home have been over- 
come. God has richly blessed me 
and used me more fully in his serv- 
ice, and I feel that I can preach his 
gospel with more authority and 
with greater results. May God 
conserve in me this spirit and help 
me always to give at least my 
tithe.” 
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MISSIONARY-EDUCATION 


SUMMER CONFERENCES Aug. 18-20. Hastings, Neb. 





INTERDENOMINATIONAL 


June 17-24. Winona Lake, Ind. 

June 24-July 1. Mt. Hermon, Cal. 

June 24-July 1. Eagles Mere, Pa. 

June 25—July 1. Boulder, Col. 

July 3-10. East Northfield, Mass. 

July 10-14. Bethesda, Ohio. 

Aug. 13-20. Williams Bay, Lake 
Geneva, Wis. 

Aug. 19-25. Chautauqua, N. Y. 


Baptist SUMMER ASSEMBLIES 


June 10-17. Lucerne, Cal. 

June 12-17. Lake Sequoia, Cal. 

June 17-24. Lake Bloomington, III. 

June 19-30. Charleston, Maine 

June 27-July 7. Liberty, Utah 

June 28-July 4. Chetek, Wis. 

June 30-July 2. Old Oak Farm, 
Somers, N. Y. 

July 3-8. Lake Metigoshe, Bot- 
tineau, N. D. 

July 3-14. Prescott, Arizona 

July 3-14. Hightstown, N. J. 

July 3-14. Storrs, Conn. 

July 9-16. Palmer Lake, Colo. 

July 10-17. Cass Lake, Minn. 

July 10-21. Ketchum, Idaho 

July 10-23. Presque Isle, Maine 

July 11-22. Keuka Park, N. Y. 

July 16-27. Hillsdale, Mich. 

July 16-29. Lake Tahoe, Nev. 

July 16-29. Granville, Ohio 

July 17-23. Grand Mesa, Col. 

July 17-23. Burton, Wash. 

July 17-28. Iowa Falls, Iowa 

July 17-28. Franklin, Ind. 

July 23-30. Williams Bay, Lake 
Geneva, Wis. (Chicago Young 
People) 

July 24-30. Twinlow, Wash. 

July 24-Aug. 4. Cascadia, Ore. 

July 24~Aug. 4. Livingston, Mont. 

July 24-Aug. 4. Black Hills, S. D. 

July 24-Aug. 4. Scott City, Kans. 

July 24-Aug. 4. Green Lake, Wis. 

July 24—Aug. 4. La Plume, Pa. (1st 
period) 

July 29-Aug. 5. Indiana Rouma- 
nian Conference 











Season of 1939 





July 31—-Aug. 6. Iowa Falls, Iowa 
(Swedish Assembly) 

Aug. 4-14. Casper, Wyoming 

Aug. 6-11. La Plume, Pa. (2nd 
period) 

Aug. 6-13. Senior High Camp, 
Southern California 

Aug. 7-18. Hastings, Nebr. 

Aug. 7-18. Ottawa, Kans. 

Aug. 12-19. Camp Corbly, Mahaf- 
fey, Pa. (1st period) 

Aug. 19-26. Camp Corbly, Mahaf- 
fey, Pa. (2nd period) 

Aug. 138-21. Lake Wawasee, Syra- 
cuse, Ind. 

Aug. 13-25. Idyllwild Pines, Cal. 

Aug. 14-25. Philippi, W. Va. 

Aug. 20-26. Camp Unami, Sum- 
neytown, Pa. (1st period) 
Aug. 27-Sept. 2. Camp Unami, 
Sumneytown, Pa. (2nd period) 
Aug. 20-Sept. 2. Ocean Park, 
Maine 

Aug. 27-Sept. 3. Ava, N. Y. (Young 
Adult) 

Aug. 27-Sept. 4. Young Married 
Group, Southern California 

Sept. 2-4. Camp Corbly, Mahaffey, 
Pa. (Young People) 

Sept. 2-4. Camp Unami, Sumney- 
town, Pa. (Young People) 


Women’s House PartIiEs 
(List not yet complete) 
May 10-12. Manitou, Col. 
May 18-14. Iowa Falls, Iowa 
June 14-16. Northfield, Minn. 
June 19-22. Lewisburg, Pa. 
July 6-16. Hillsdale, Mich. 
July 7-9. Granville, Ohio 
July 10-13. Grove City, Pa. 
July 13-16. Cascadia, Ore. 
July 15-17. Ocean Park, Maine 
July 18-20. Beaver Dam, Wis. 
July 25-27. Brooklyn, Ind. 
Aug. 8-10. Philippi, W. Va. 


Sept. 6-8. Branford, Conn. 

Sept. 11-13. Hightstown, N. J. 
Sept. 12-13. Lake Mahopac, N. Y. 
Sept. 14-15. Newton Centre, Mass. 


Wortp WIDE GuiLp -HousE 
PARTIES AND GIRLS’ CAMPS 


(List not yet complete) 
May 19-21. Fremont, Neb. (World 
Wide Guild) 
June 9-11. South Charleston, W. 
Va. (World Wide Guild) 


June 23-July 1. Lakeside Park, 


Brighton, Mich. 

June 24-July 2. Pacific Palisades, 
Cal. (World Wide Guild) 

July 2-9. Iowa Falls, Iowa 

July 16-26. Lake Tippecanoe, 
Syracuse, Ind. (1st period) 

July 26—-Aug. 5. Lake Tippecanoe, 
Syracuse, Ind. (2nd period) 

July 16-29. Granville, Ohio (With 
Assembly) 

July 26—Aug. 7. Philippi, W. Va. 

July 22-Aug. 10. Lake Ashmere, 
Hinsdale, Mass. 

July 23-30. Williams Bay, Lake 
Geneva, Wis. (With Assembly) 
(Chicago Girls) 

July 23-29. Keuka Park, N. Y. 
(World Wide Guild) 

July 24-Aug. 5. Camp Unami, 
Sumneytown, Pa. (Junior) 

July 29-Aug. 12. Ocean Park, 
Maine 

July 29-Aug. 12. Camp Corbly, 
Mahaffey, Pa. (Pioneer & Tuzis) 

Aug. 7-19. Camp Unami, Sumney- 
town, Pa. (Pioneer & Tuzis) 


Boys’ anp GIRLS’ CAMPS 


July 1-15. Camp Corbly, Mahaf- 
fey, Pa. (Junzor) 

July 24-30. Green Lake, Wis. 
(Junior High) 

Aug. 6-13. Camp Carman, Valatie, 
N. Y. (High School) 

Aug. 20-27. Camp Clough, Ava, 
N. Y. (High School) 
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Schools of Missions 


First Baptist CHurcH, 
GALESBURG, ILL. 


This church, Pastor W. Harry 
Freda, held a very successful 
school of missions in February. 
Supper was served by the adult 
classes of the Sunday School. A 
short devotional service followed, 
prior to the opening of the class 
sessions. Total attendance was 
. 252 and the average attendance 63. 
The offerings were used to purchase 
memberships in the Judson Fellow- 
ship Fund. This was a graded 
school and the books used were 
The Church Takes Root in India 
and The American City and Its 
Church. On the last evening the 
Laura Lee W.W.G. girls gave a 
dramatization of the first meeting 
and early married life of Adoniram 
and Ann Judson. The special 
speaker of the evening was Rev. 
Leo W. Spring, recently returned 
from Burma after 33 years of mis- 
sionary work. Special features of 
the school included sketches from 
the poems of Rabindranath Tagore, 
the Indian poet; reading of “The 
Lone Star,” by S. F. Smith; and a 
book review given by young men 
of the school. 


Peppiz MemortaL CuHvuRcH, 
NewakRkK, N. J. 


The Peddie School of World 
Friendship was held February 
20-26. Pastor G. E. Dawkins led 
a class using The American City 
and Its Church; and Dr. William A. 
Stanton, a course on India. Teach- 
ers and speakers on “The Church 
in the City” included Dr. W. S. 
Booth, Dr. C. L. Reynolds, Rev. 
H. T. Borders, C. Oliver Moore, 
and Dr. Eugene Carder. Special 
speakers on the study of India 
included Miss Frances Tencate, 
missionary in South India; Dana M. 
Albaugh, Dr. Samuel D. Bawden 
of South India; Dr. Randolph L. 
Howard; and Dr. W. A. Stanton, 
former missionary in South India. 


Special music was provided each 
night and a pageant on India was 
presented. A Judson Fellowship 
offering was taken both morning 
and evening. It was a great week of 
study and inspiration giving a new 
vision of the world and of Christ. 


Additional Study Materials 

Aputts: Home Missions—Home- 
land Harvest. Limouze. Cloth, $1; 
paper, 60¢. Course for Adults. 
Sheibley. 25¢. Programs—Depart- 
ment of Missionary Education 
(probable price 10¢). Right Here 
at Home. Mead. Cloth, $1; paper, 
60¢. Course for Young People and 
Seniors. Irwin. 25¢. Foreign Mis- 
sions—W omen and the Way: Christ 
and the World’s Womanhood. Cloth, 
$1; paper, 50¢. How to Use. Mrs. 
Duguid. 10¢. Through Tragedy to 
Triumph. Mathews. Cloth, $1; 
paper, 60¢ (ready June 1, 1939). 
Course for Adults. Sailer. 25¢ 
(ready June 1, 1939). Suggestions 
for Programs. Mrs. Swain. 25¢ 
(ready July 1, 1939). 

Younc PEOPLE AND SENIORS: 
Home Missions—Right Here at 
Home (see above). Foreign Mis- 


‘sions—Comrades Round the World: 


Christian Youth in Action. Mack. 
Cloth, $1; paper, 60¢ (ready Aug. 1, 
1939). 

The above books and programs 
may be secured from the American 
Baptist Publication Society. II- 
lustrated pamphlets similar to 
Urban Scene on both Home and 
Foreign Missions will be available 
in May. 

Missionary Education Packets 

Free packets containing new 
Missionary Education leaflets will 
be available for delegates at the 
Northern Baptist Convention. Af- 
ter the Convention they may be 
secured by writing the Department 
of Missionary Education. These 
packets will include reading courses, 
mission study material, and new 
materials for all Baptist young 
people. 
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A Church With a Purpose 


The calendar of the First Bap- 
tist Church, of Indianapolis, Pastor 
C. W. Atwater, shows fine mis- 
sionary interest. Rev. and Mrs. 
R. T. Capen and Rev. and Mrs. 
Carl M. Capen are on its roster. It 
has a Women’s Missionary Society, 
a W.W.G. Chapter, and a Mission 
Study Auxiliary in addition to a 
Christian Education Committee. 
Sunday, March 5, was devoted to 
missionary emphasis. Secretary 
Floyd L. Carr preached in the 
morning, and following the service 
met the Missionary Education staff 
of the church school at a luncheon 
conference. The promotion of mis- 
sionary reading, Missions maga- 
zine, and Missionary Education 
were discussed. 


A Request to Pastors 


Will pastors of churches, having 
held schools of missions during the 
past 12 months, kindly mail copy 
of programs or outlines to Secre- 
tary William A. Hill, 152 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. 


Los Angeles Exhibit 


Plans are under way for a great 
display of charts, pamphlets, books, 
and educational materials. A spe- 
cial feature will be a unified exhibit 
of religious and missionary educa- 
tion materials, under the auspices 
of the Council on Christian Educa- 
tion of the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention. The Publication Society, 
the Department of Missionary 
Education, and the B.Y.P.U. will 
contribute to this exhibit. 


Convention Study Classes 


The Convention Study Classes 
will be held in the Convention 
auditorium at 8:15 to 9:00 a.m. on 
Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, and 
Saturday, June 21, 22, 23, and 24. 
The theme of the year is, “Christ 
and the World Community—at 
Home, Abroad.” Dr. C. S. Det- 
weiler will present the Home Mis- 
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sion text-books on Wednesday and 
Thursday mornings, June 21 and 
22; and Secretary J. W. Decker 
and Dr. Jesse R. Wilson will pre- 
sent the Foreign Mission text- 
books on Friday and Saturday, 


June 23 and 24. It is a fortunate 
circumstance that the three leaders 
of these study classes were dele- 
gates to the Madras Conference 
and will thus be able to bring first- 
hand knowledge of that conference. 














ROYAL AMBASSADORS 











New Mission Study Books 


Home Misstons—People Who 
Have Made a Difference. Young. 
25¢ (ready June 1). Tales from East 
and West. Cobb and Young. 50¢ 
(ready July 1). Forrian Missions 
—How Did It Happen? Cobb. 
25¢ (ready June 1). Tales from 
East and West. Cobb and Young. 
50¢ (ready July 1). These books 
may be secured from your nearest 
branch of the American Baptist 
Publication Society. 


Women and Royal 
Ambassadors 


Northern Baptist men have a 
natural and distinct service to 
render in the promotion of our 
Baptist boys’ work. Northern Bap- 
tist women have been interested 
for a long time in the R.A. enter- 
prise. The Woman’s Foreign Board 
desiring to be of assistance, took 
the following action: “To co- 
operate with the Royal Ambassa- 
dors by including them in the 
objectives of the women’s organi- 
zations and by requesting the 
sponsors in the local churches to 
encourage either the organization 
of a group of Royal Ambassadors 
in the church or the sending of one 
or more boys to the Baptist Boys’ 
Camp in their State or area.” This 
splendid gesture of cooperation is 
greatly appreciated. 


New High Counsellors 
Rev. Paul E. Alden, minister at 
the University Church in Cham- 
paign, Ill., has been elected as 


Illinois High Counsellor with con- 
sent of the Church Executive 
Committee. Long on the faculty of 
the R.A. Camp at Ocean Park, 
Maine, he is admirably equipped 
for this important service. 


Rev. H. E. Hinton, of the Con- 


necticut State Convention, has 
become the Connecticut High Coun- 
sellor and Rev. Frank A. Tobey, 
formerly High Counsellor, will act 
as High Counsellor for the Stoning- 
ton Association, where he resides. 


Woman’s Auxiliary Board at 
Ocean Park, Maine 

Mrs. Albert E. Kenyon, chair- 
man, has recently sent letters to 
the members of the Board and to 
representatives of the National 
Woman’s organizations welcoming 
them into the auxiliary Board in 
behalf of the Royal Ambassadors. 
This letter outlines a plan of co- 
operation which calls for sponsors 
in local Baptist churches, who 
shall encourage boys to attend the 
Ocean Park Camp. 


Los Angeles Breakfast 
All High Counsellors attending 
the Northern Baptist Convention 
at Los Angeles will be invited to 
attend an R.A. Counsellors’ break- 
fast. Specific information will be 
given later. 


SUMMER CAMPS FOR Boys 


June 10-24, Jackson Baptist Camp, 
Wolf Lake, Mich. 

June 21-27. Fan Lake, Spokane, 
Wash. 
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June 23—July 1. Fort Hill Camp, 
Sturgis, Mich. (2nd period) 

June 25-July 5. Lake Tippecanoe, 
Syracuse, Ind. (1st period) 

June 26-July 8. Camp Unami, 
Sumneytown, Pa. (Junior) 

June 28-July 4. Chetek, Wis. (With 
Assembly) 

July 3-8. Old Oak Farm, Somers, 
N. Y. 

July 3-15. Ocean Park, Maine (1st 
period) 

July 5-11. Burton, Wash. 

July 5-12. Swan Lake, S. D. 

July 5-15. Lake Tippecanoe, Syra- 
cuse, Ind. (2nd period) 

July 9-16. Camp Freeman, Pine, 
Col. 

July 9-16. Iowa Falls, Iowa 

July 10-21. Ketchum, Idaho 

July 10-22. Camp Unami, Sum- 
neytown, Pa. (Pioneer) 

July 10-22. Lake Ashmere, Hins- 
dale, Mass. 

July 15-23. Lake Louise, Mich. 

July 15-29. Camp Corbly, Mahaf- 
fey, Pa. (Pioneer) 

July 17-23. Grand Mesa, Cedar- 
edge, Col. (With Assembly) 

July 17-25. Camp Caesar, Cowen, 
W. Va. ; 

July 17-29. Ocean Park, Maine 

(2nd period) 

July 23-30. Williams Bay, Lake 
Geneva, Wis. (Chicago Boys— 
With Assembly) 

July 24-Aug. 4. Camp Judson, 

- Black Hills, S. D. 

July 24—Aug. 4. Cascadia, Ore. 

July 31-Aug. 11. Christy Park, 
Scott City, Kans. ° 

July 31—Aug. 12. Granville, Ohio 

July 31-Aug. 12. Ocean Park, 
Maine (3rd period) 

Aug. 2~7. Keuka Park, N. Y. 

Aug. 4-14. Camp Wyoba, Casper, 
Wyo. (With Assembly) 

Aug. —. City of Cleveland, Ver- 
million, Ohio 

Aug. 6-19. Camp Neyoraca, Ava, 
N. Y. 

Aug. 14-28. Ocean Park, Maine 
(Travel Period) 
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WORLD WIDE GUILD 














Dear Guild Girls: 

Christian World Fellowship, the 
Church and the World Community, 
these are phrases throbbing with 
hope in a world like ours. To say 
them over, to see them in print, is 
to feel a fresh lift of the spirit, like 


the clear note of church bells’ 


above the raucous roar of a city’s 
traffic. We have always known that 
the Christian community was out 
there in the world as a result of all 
the church has tried to do, like the 
basic theme of a great symphony. 
Today it has broken through to 
living expressions in Christian 
World Fellowship, at a time in 
history when that basic harmony 
is greatly needed to cheer us on our 
redeeming way. 

This Christian World Fellowship 
found expression in the meeting at 
Madras at Christmas, when repre- 
sentatives of every nation, where a 
Christian church exists, met in 
world fellowship. The question that 
compelled their attendance and 
their devoted thought was, “How 
can we build a genuinely world- 
wide Christian community?”’ Three 
things made this meeting one of 
moment for the Christian church: 
it showed the success of the Chris- 
tian missionary enterprise which 
has brought this world fellowship 
to flower; it focused attention of 
all Christians on the necessity of 
Christian world codperation to 
meet the tragic challenges of our 
day; it crystallized a summons to 
release new, redeeming life into our 
world. 

That all of this has great mean- 
ing for youth is apparent in the 
fact that this summer in Amster- 
dam, Holland, Christian young 
people from all over the world will 
meet to experience a tightening of 


the bonds of fellowship, to rally 
about the young Christ, to look out 
with Christian eyes upon the world 
which needs their redemptive liv- 
ing. 

All this has meaning, too, for us 
who cannot be a part of these con- 
ferences but are a part of this 
Christian world community that is 
becoming more and more a living, 
vital reality. How can we help to 
answer the call to build a genu- 
inely Christian community that 
will release new life for the world? 

First, we shall need to have a 
quickened intelligence. Our study 
theme this year, “Christ and 
the World Community—at Home, 
Abroad” will help us to see that we 
are all bound together in one great 
Christian task. To know where the 
Christian community is will strength 
our fellowship in it and deepen our 
devotion to its task. On these pages 
you will find the study helps for 
this year’s program. Let us set 
down as one of our goals for the 
new year a program of study that 
is undertaken in real earnest. 

Second, we shall want to set for 
ourselves enlarged sharing as an 
ideal for our Guild. Is there a 
forward step we can take in our 
giving? Can we take seriously the 
ideal of systematic, regular giving 
on the part of every girl through 
her church? Can our special Guild 
gift truly represent the overflow of 
our love and sacrifice? Each Chap- 
ter ought to be planning now what 
special service it will undertake for 
your church, your community, 
your mission fields. Your personal 
service and your white cross boxes, 
also, are tools with which the Chris- 
tian community is built. 

Third, we shall want to enlarge 
our Christian world community 
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through some adventure in fellow- 
ship. It may be through letters 
written to those of other races or 
nationalities, some Christian Friend- 
liness. activity in your town, a 
fellowship banquet, a worship serv- 
ice with a church of another 
language, a personal friendship 
with someone of another race or 
national background. To look at a 
nation, or a race, through the eyes 
of a Christian friend, who knows it 
first hand, is to find the larger 
Christian community made real. 

In the light of the kind of world 
we live in, in the light of the strong 
new note of Christian codperation, 
the World Wide Guild of 1939-40 
will live at its highest, that Chris- 
tian World Fellowship may be a 
reality in the church and out into 
the World Community. 

Very sincerely yours, 


as O Hopp 


152 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 


Baptist Missionary Training 
School—at Home 


On the eve of St. Valentine’s 
Day the W.W.G. organization of 
the Baptist Missionary Training 
School, Chicago, gave a formal 
dinner for Miss Elsie Kappen, 
Executive Secretary of the C.W.C. 
and the W.W.G. The dining hall of 
the school was attractively deco- 
rated with many symbols of Valen- 
tine’s Day. Valentines were used as 
place cards. The waitresses wore 
red heart-shaped crépe paper aprons 
and hats. 

The evening started with Mary 
Frances Dollman, of West Virginia, 
singing “Sweetest Flower That 
Grows.” Dressed in a scarlet valen- 
tine, she walked through the dining 
hall until she came to stand behind 
Miss Kappen. Ruth Champlain, of 
Iowa, dressed as Cupid, then 
presented a corsage to Miss Kap- 
pen and another to Mrs. Frederic 
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Osgood, English instructor and 
sponsor of the school’s Guild 
chapter. After an excellent meal 
and much singing, Wren Barbe of 
West Virginia, president of the 
school’s Guild, introduced Miss 
Kappen. She spoke of the fact that 
to work with God in a time like 
this faces us with challenge and 
opportunity that are startling. To 
make adequate answer Christian 
youth must have patience, perse- 
verance, intelligence and radiant 
personality in dedicated living. 
The Guild pledge was repeated 
and the Guild song sung, after 
which the students retired to the 
drawing room for fellowship and 
discussion of Guild methods. 


Miss Dorothy Dowell, one of our 
missionaries there, writes about her 
Guild group: “Our B.M.T:S. W.W.G. 
and the Student Center Christian 
Endeavor Societies gave The Hero- 
ine of Ava, by Helen L. Wilcox, 
most acceptably, raising enough 
money to send delegates to the 
young people’s Conferences in Cebu. 
The Guild prepared and sent a 
great number of used Christmas 
cards to the Baptist Dormitory at 
Capiz, B.M.T.S. alumnae and to 
the country Sunday Schools as 
their Christmas greetings. They 
filled two Christmas boxes for the 
lepers at Santa Barbara, sterilized 
bandages for our 25 active Filipina 
workers in the field, and made 





Guilders at Baptist Missionary Training School, Iloilo, P. I. 


The Baptist Missionary Train- 
ing School—Abroad 

The Guild girls here, not only in 
the Baptist Missionary Training 
School in Chicago, but in all of our 
chapters in the United States be- 
tween the Pacific and the Atlantic, 
feel a bond of fellowship tying us to 
the Guild girls who live in the 


Philippine Islands. 

At Iloilo, Philippine Islands, we 
have a Baptist Missionary Train- 
ing School for girls which is a part 
of our Central Philippine College. 
Here girls are trained for Christian 
service in their own island country. 
There have been World Wide Guild 
groups in the Philippines for many 
years. Four chapters are in the 
vicinity of Iloilo city at the Train- 
ing School, the Iloilo Mission 
Hospital at Jaro and at Dumangas. 
Guild has a strong place, too, in 


the lives of girls in Capiz. Kt 


garments for the Mission Hospital. 
This Christmas vacation most of 
them were responsible for and 
conducted Christmas programs in 
the barrio or village churches.” 


The Book of Bells 


Since Bells is to be our inspira- 
tional theme this year, you will be 
interested in a fascinating new 
book on the subject by Satis N. 


Coleman. She has gathered from 
all parts of the world the rich lore 
of bells—the legends and supersti- 
tions, the descriptions of the great 
bells of many countries, and hun- 
dreds of pictures, many of them 
rare. Of these she has made a fas- 
cinating book. There are also bell 
tunes, songs to be sung with bell 
accompaniment and a selection of 
famous poems about bells. You 
will want to use the wealth of sug- 


gestions for a variety of programs. 
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You may order the book from the 
Publication Society at $2.50. 


Guild Day at Los Angeles 


Guild day is June 19 and the 
California girls are turning things 
right side up for our coming. Surely 
we ought to have a fine crowd of 
Guild girls and leaders going tc 
California, to match the enthusi- 
asm of these girls who welcome us. 
Fellowship is the keynote of our 
day. In the morning we shall 


‘think about our program for the 


new year and discuss our problems 
and plans especially related to 
Guild. All this around the theme, 
Fellowship in Work. The afternoon 


- will be given to our inspirational 


session, with a speaker who knows 
girls and never fails to challenge 
them. In the First Baptist Church 
will be our evening banquet. It may 
be a record in numbers, but we 
hope too in spirit, when we become 
conscious of Guild girls everywhere, 
of many climes and races. 


Study Materials 


Theme: Christ and the World 
Community—at Home, Abroad. 

For Junior W.W.G. Cuaprters. 
Courses: People Who Have Made 
a Difference. Young. .(Home.) Pa- 
per, 25¢ each; $2.50 a dozen. 
How Did It Happen? Cobb. (For- 
eign.) Paper, 25¢ each; $2.50 a 
dozen. Rrapina Book on Stupy 
Tueme oF THE Year: Tales from 
East and West. Cobb and Young. 
(Home, Foreign.) Paper, 50¢. 

For Tren-Ace W.W.G. Cuap- 
TERS. StuDY Books AND CouRSES: 
Right Here at Home. Mead. (Home.) 
Cloth, $1; paper, 60¢. Course on 
Christian Missions in America. 
Irwin. (Home.) Paper, 25¢. Course 
on Study Theme of the Year. 
Weddell. (Foreign.) Paper, 20¢. 

For Senior W.W.G. Cnap- 
TERS. STUDY Books, CouRSES AND 
Programs: Right Here at Home. 
Mead. (Home.) Cloth, $1; paper, 
60¢. Course on Christian Missions 
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in America. Irwin. (Home.) Paper, 
25¢. Women and the Way. A sym- 
posium. (Foreign.) Cloth, $1; pa- 
per, 50¢. How to Use Women and 
the Way. Duguid. 10¢. Through 
Tragedy to Triumph. Mathews. 
(Foreign.) Cloth, $1; paper, 60¢. 
Course on Study Theme of Year. 
Sailer. (Foreign.) Paper, 25¢. Pro- 
grams on Study Theme. Swain. 
(Foreign.) 

BustNEsSs AND PROFESSIONAL 
Groups Stupy Books AND CouRSES: 
Homeland Harvest. Limouze. (Home.) 
Cloth, $1; paper, 60¢. Course on 
Christian Missions in America. 
Sheibley. (Home.) Paper, 25¢. 
Through Tragedy to Triumph. 
Mathews. (Foreign.) Cloth, $1; 
paper, 60¢. Course on Study Theme 
of Year. Sailer. (Foreign.) Paper, 
25¢. Programs on Study Theme of 
Year. Swain. (Foreign.) 25¢. 


Christian Fellowship a Reality 


At the beginning of last season 
the girls of Park Baptist decided 
that they were going to endeavor to 
promote a closer friendship be- 
tween St. Phillips Negro Church 
and their own. They invited a 
group of Guild age girls to one of 
their meetings and showed them 
the type of work done by the 
World Wide Guild, using the stere- 
opticon lecture on Guild. They 
were very much interested but, due 
to unforeseen circumstances, were 
unable to start a Guild of their 
own. Park Church Guild then ex- 


tended an invitation to them to 
meet with them until they saw fit 
to organize. At the end of the sea- 
son an initiation ceremony was 
conducted at St. Phillips Church, 
at which time a group of girls from 
both churches was inducted. Just 
before the close of the ceremony a 
fellowship circle was formed, and 
the entire group sang “‘Blest be the 
Tie that Binds.” It made a very 
impressive climax to the ceremony. 

At the beginning of this season, 


St. Phillips organized a Guild 


chapter of their own. Some of them 
continue to meet with us at Park 
church and we truly enjoy the fel- 
lowship we have with them. We 
feel that this contact has been and 
may continue to be a valuable ad- 





‘ 





‘St. Phillips and Park Church Guild 
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venture in Christian fellowship. 
We have found that our difference 
in color is far out-balanced by our 
similarities as normal girls with the 
same interests and purpose, that of 
serving Christ. 














Children’s World Crusade 

















Dear Crusaders: 

Almost time for school to be out! 
A lot of you are glad, I suspect, and 
some of you are just a wee bit 
sorry. But think how sorry we 
would be if we didn’t have schools 
to go to, or if only a few of us could 
go. It is all so easy for us, isn’t it? 
We can step into a well-equipped 
school at the age of six and slip out 
at the age of sixteen and we never 
have to think about the expense of 
the teachers, or our school build- 
ings. Here everybody is expected 
to go to school and a school for 
every child to attend is provided. 

It is all very different in Burma, 
where Mr. and Mrs. Hobbs are at 
work. He tells us that here is a land 
where apart from the monastery 
village school, which teaches the 
three R’s in the simplest form, 
there is no free education. To be 
able to go to school at all, boys and 
girls must depend on parents who 


want an education for their chil- 
dren so much that they will make 
great sacrifices for it. Mr. Hobbs 
sends this picture of two children 
who would make fine playmates. 

They are children of the jungle 
(which means country) and they 
are pounding grain for the day’s 
meal. They are being helpful to 
their parents, I am sure. We wish 
we could see them seated with 


other children in a school, learning 
not only to work but to play, too, 
and to grow into fine Christian 
men. 

For boys and girls like these, 
mission schools have been estab- 
lished. But sometimes these are 
few and far between and so nearly 
all schools beyond the primary 
grade mean boarding schools where 
pupils must go and live during the 
school term. From the beginning 
of mission work in Burma, Bap- 


tists have always been interested 
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in schools. Over 100 years ago Ann 
Hasseltine Judson gathered around 
her a few Burmese children, to 
teach them to read and write and 
pray and sing and sew. From that 
time down to now, through pri- 
mary, secondary and high schools, 
we have been trying to carry on the 
words of the great commission 
“teaching all things whatsoever 
I have commanded you.” In these 
schools we have been so eager that 
children like the two in our picture 
shall have a chance to learn how to 
live beautiful and useful lives. 

Sometimes a school is opened by 
Christians of the country and car- 
ried on by other enthusiastic Chris- 
tians in the churches. Up at the 
northernmost point of Burma, 
where people called the Kachins 
live, a Christian Kachin opened a 
school in a new section where there 
never had been a school before. In 
a little bamboo building, where the 
cold wind came up through the 
cracks in the open floor, were gath- 
ered 60 children getting their first 
chance to a world of knowledge. 
When Christ enters a home, or a 
community, a fine new life begins 
to grow, that never was dreamed 
of before. 

How happy we Crusaders are 
that we have had a chance to help. 
We are so thankful for our own 
schools here and we wish the same 
happy privilege for all children 
everywhere. These children of 
Burma and all the others we have 
been learning about do not seem 
very far away. They are all a part 
of God’s family and so we think of 
them as our own friends. 

Let us ask Mr. Hobbs and Miss 
Bailey and Miss Mixer and Mr. 
Farmer to carry our greetings and 
our love to the children with whom 
they work. 

Ever your friend, 


110 op 


152 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 





Children pounding grain 


Children Sing in India 


In a little pamphlet, cleverly il- 
lustrated by Esther M. Wood but 
unfortunately now out of print, are 
some poems by our C.W.C. Mis- 
sionary, Helen L. Bailey. 

Miss Bailey has lived for many 
years in India. She has seen the 
little bazaar coolies with big bun- 
dles on their heads skipping nimbly 
among the mangoes and beads and 
brass bowls spread out on the 
ground for sale. She has heard the 
weavers singing the pattern of the 
rug as they pulled the threads in 
and out. She has helped the brown 
skinned boys and girls build a 
schoolhouse of mud and thatch. 
Because she knows the Indian 
children so well, she has written 
these poems about them. 


Tue LitrLe Bazaar CooLy 


Cooly! Cooly! 

Don’t you want a cooly? 

Here I am already, 

Basket balanced steady; 

Don’t you want a little cooly girl? 


Cooly! Cooly! 

Please to take a cooly! 

Never mind the weight, see— 
I’m as strong as can be! 

Please to take a little cooly girl! 
Cooly! Cooly! Cooly! 
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Tue LittLe Rug MAKER 
With a rhythmic song 
And a rhythmic sway; 
With a twist and a knot 
That’s meant to stay; 
Then a snip—so the pattern 
Takes form today. 


T'll sing you the pattern— 
You take the thread; 
First three of blue, 

Then five of red— 

Red like the sun 

When the day is done— 
Blue—yes, I'll sing— 
From a kingfisher’s wing. 


Now alternate colors 
Of saffron and jade— 
In all twenty knots— 
So the pattern is made 
*Til the light grows dim 
And the cooly’s paid. 


I know not the pattern, 
But that’s not my care; 
The Master’s the planner; 
To sing—that’s my share. 


Convention Opportunities 
For Children’s Workers 


Plans are under way for some 
interesting meetings and confer- 
ences on children’s work. The Chil- 
dren’s Division of the Publication 
Society and the Children’s World 
Crusade are codperating in these 
sessions. 

Our special day is June 19 at the 
First Baptist Church. In the after- 
noon at 2:30 there will be an in- 
spirational session for leaders of 
children, at which time we shall 
have a speaker and some special 
features followed by age group con- 
ferences dealing with problems, 
programs and materials for each 
group, and the work of the year. 

A Fellowship Luncheon is being 
planned for noon of June 22, when 
we may become acquainted and 
meet some leaders in the children’s 
field. Watch the Convention bulle- 
tin for announcement. 

On June 21 at 4:30 p.m. there will 
be conferences for workers with 
primary and junior age children 
and on June 22 conferences with 
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Filipino kindergarten children in native costumes 


leaders of nursery and beginners, 
these to be held in the First Bap- 
tist Church. 

On the Convention program, 
childhood will be given emphasis 
through the address on “Child- 
hood in Today’s World,” by Dr. 
Mary Alice Jones, the afternoon of 
June 21. 

Every Crusade leader should 
take advantage of these opportu- 
nities for strengthening her work. 
It is hoped that many State and 
Association C.W.C. secretaries will 
be present. 


Filipino Children Greet You 


In a letter from Miss Dorothy 
Dowell, our missionary at the Bap- 
tist Missionary Training School in 
Iloilo, Philippine Islands, she says: 

“Our kindergarten children are 
not Heralds or Crusaders, but 
your young people will no doubt 
love to see them in their national 
costumes. I wish you could have 
seen these little tots doing one of 
their national folk dances. Miss 
Merced Fojas, a graduate of our 
B.M.T.S., is the teacher and they 
are pupils in our Baptist Student 
Center Kindergarten. Many of the 
mothers of these children are mem- 
bers of Flora Emst’s Sunday School 
class, the ‘Home Beautiful Class.’ 

“Tt is into such kindergartens 
that the big dolls sent in the White 
Cross boxes enter. There are about 
20 kindergartens conducted in our 
Student Centers and churches by 
our B.M.T.S. graduates.” 


Teaching Materials 


The general theme for mission 
study this year is a unifying one, 
taking in the whole world field in 
its scope, “Christ and the World 
Community—at Home, Abroad.” 
Under it a variety of study themes 
is possible. Alaska has been chosen 
as the home mission emphasis for 
children and on the foreign side a 
general study of various types of 
missionary work. Some of the ma- 
terials offered for use are listed: 


For CRUSADERS: 


Under the North Star. Glad- 
felter. (Home.) Cloth, $1; pa- 
per, 50¢. A book for junior 
children and their leaders, con- 
taining stories of an Eskimo 
boy and girl, and session plans 
for 11 meetings. 

Far Round the World. McGav- 
ran. (Foreign.) Cloth, $1; pa- 
per, 50¢. True missionary 
stories for juniors, picturing 
the adventure and romance of 
the missionary enterprise. In- 
formal study material is in- 


cluded. 


A Junior Teacher's Guide to 
Accompany “Far Round the 
W orld.” McGavran. Paper, 25¢. 


For HeRa.ps: 

Windows into Alaska. (Story Edi- 
tion.) Warner. (Home.) Cloth, 
75¢; paper, 25¢. These stories 
introduce primary children to 
the Indians, Eskimos, and 
missions of Alaska. 
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Windows into Alaska. (Teachers’ 
edition.) Warner and Har- 
ris. Cloth, $1; paper, 50¢. 
This primary story and course 
book gives informational ma- 
terial, suggestions for activi- 
ties, stories about Alaska. 


For JEWELS: 
Zakki and His Puppy. Board, 
40¢. An Eskimo story for 
young children. 


SUPPLEMENTARY MATERIALS: 

Open Windows. Entwistle. Cloth, 
50¢; paper, 25¢. 

The World in a Barn. Warner. 
Cloth, $1; paper, 35¢. 

Under Many Flags Series. Boxed, 
$1 a set. Five popular books: 
Under Many Flags, Three- 
Cornered Continent, Doorway, 
Friends in Nippon, Ling-Yang. 

Children and Their Toys Around 
the World. Lattimore and 
Moore. 60¢ a set. A new set of 
eight teaching pictures in 
colors, with accompanying 
text, for small children. 

To the Land of the Eskimo. 10¢. 
A picture punch-out, suitable 
for sand table or place cards. 


Eskimo House Cut-Out. 25¢. 
Alaska Picture Stories. 25¢ a set. 


Picture Map of the World. 50¢. 
An illustrated map to be col- 
ored, 30 x 50 inches. 


More Missionary Stories to Tell. 
Millen. Cloth, $1; paper, 50¢. 
Companion volume to Mis- 
sionary Stories to Tell. 

@ & © 

The Geneva Summer School 
of Missions (interdenominational) 
as in other years will meet at Con- 
ference Point, Williams Bay on 
Lake Geneva, Wis., August 13-20, 
1939. A week of unusual inspira- 
tion, information, fellowship and 
recreation, all under strong leader- 
ship is assured. For detailed in- 
formation write Mrs. Paul H. 
Wezeman, 1177 S. Humphrey Ave., 
Oak Park, Il. 
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» THE CONFERENCE TABLE . 











Because we are all deeply inter- 
ested in introducing younger women 
to the Woman’s House Parties, we 
are happy to publish the following 
refreshing article by the wife of a 
young Baptist minister. 


I Cross a Bridge 
By JEAN KENYON BARTLETT 


HAD said good-bye to my 

husband and now I was walking 
up the steps of the sorority house 
where the Baptist Women’s House 
Party was to be held. I was filled 
with many conflicting emotions, 
and mostly dread. To me, just 
beginning my second year as a 
minister’s wife, this was to be an 
entirely new experience. 

For two days I was to be in a 
group of 100 women of whom I 
knew scarcely a half dozen. More- 
over, I wondered in what these 
women would be interested. In 
college I had been taught that the 
church is suffering from a cultural 
lag and is as conspicuous in this 
modern day as a horse and buggy 
on a main highway over which 
hundreds of streamlined cars speed 
daily. Many of my friends had 
been very sympathetic when I 
married a minister because they 
were sure I would lose all touch 
with the vital, important, and 
challenging problems which my 
generation is facing. 

All feelings of dread were dis- 
pelled within a few minutes by the 
cordiality which everyone showed 
me. I found that these women, all 
of whom love their churches and 
are active in them, are more aware 
than any outsider can be of the 
weaknesses of the church. They are 
working in the church to bring 
about the change and are doing 
their best to meet every challenge 
intelligently and with consecra- 


tion. Thus in the conference on 
Christian citizenship, I found that 
these women feel that the church 
has a definite contribution to make 
in assuring peace, in correcting 
economic injustices, in eliminating 
race and class prejudice, in educat- 
ing people to put the man who is 
running for office ahead of party 
ties, and in controlling gambling 
and liquor traffic, and that they as 
Christian womén must strive in- 
telligently to know what is the 
nature of this contribution and in 
what way it best may be made. 
These problems, strangely enough, 
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were the very same ones which as a 
group of college girls we had dis- 
cussed at a Y.W.C.A. Conference 
at Silver Bay. Once again I realized 
that my interest in and work on 
these vital problems had not ceased 
with the termination of my college 
days, but were only beginning. 
Here, indeed, was the place to put 
theories into action. 

Everywhere, in sociology classes, 
church groups, and many other 
places, I had heard that the 
churches would do well to drop 
foreign missions. Missionaries, I 
was told, have gone to foreign 
countries and have introduced 


- practices and standards inherent 


in our own civilization with devas- 
tating social results. However, as I 
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1. TO THE ANNUITANT: 


time. 


the Kingdom of Christ. 


Trust as long as you live. 








DID YOU EVER CONSIDER 


THE ADVANTAGES OF 


AN ANNUITY AGREEMENT? 


(a) A regular and dependable income is yours during your life- 


(b) The worry of investment is eliminated and a semi-annual 
interest payment is assured. 


(c) As the rate is determined by the age of the donor at the time 
the gift is made, there is o fear of interest reduction. 


ll. TO THE CAUSE OF MISSIONS: 


(a) An Annuity is primarily an investment in the extension of 
(b) An Annuity is an assured gift to the Society, but held in 
(c) When the net principal is released, your gift is a living testi- 
mony of your lifetime loyalty. 


For further information write to 


Miss FRANCES K. BURR, Treasurer 
WOMAN'S AMERICAN BAPTIST FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY 
152 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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Christian missions. 


Home Mission Society. 


IS THE PRIVILEGE OF ALL. 


the guaranteed payments. 


of the donor. 


The Privilege of All 


age and peace of mind may be promoted by 
placing money where it not only produces for you a con- 
stant income but helps to make possible the continuance of 


To bring men and women into vital touch with God 
through Christ is the one objective of The American Baptist 


Participation in this work through prayer, service and gifts 
The American Baptist Home Mission Society pioneered 

in the writing of Annuity Agreements. 
During our entire history in this field — more than 75 


years — every annuitant of the Society has received regularly 


The return from an Annuity Gift depends upon the age 





Annuity Plan write to 


23 East 26th Street 
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listened to a missionary from 
Burma I was impressed by her 
talk on the conditions in India and 
Burma and the relation of these 
countries to the rest of the world. 
It was one of the sanest and most 
enlightening talks on missionary 
work which I ever have heard. The 
missionaries realize, more than 
anyone else, the mistakes which 
have been made in the past and 
are going now as medical missiona- 
ries, educational missionaries, and 
agricultural missionaries so that 


For information concerning ASSURED INCOMES on the 


G. PITT BEERS, Executive Secretary 
THE AMERICAN BAPTIST HOME MISSION SOCIETY 





New York City 
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housing conditions, centers of for- 
eign population, and other socio- 
logical data. Interestingly enough, 
these maps had been made by the 
sociology department of the Uni- 
versity in which I had studied. 
Once again it was impressed upon 
me that the most far-thinking 
church leaders are doing every- 
thing within their power to over- 
come any cultural lag which the 
church may have suffered. 


BE A NURSE 
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Had the house party included 
nothing more than these things, it 
would have justified its existence. 
But, it was more than these. 
Throughout the whole program 
was a spirit of Christian devotion 
and consecration. The devotional 
services were among the finest in 
which it ever had been my privilege 
to participate. These women would 
compare very favorably with any 
picked group in the country. 

How I wished that those who 
pitied me might be there so that 
they, too, might understand! I 
felt again the way I feel so often 
these days, especially on Sunday, 
when I realize that he who is the 
pastor and the preacher is also my 
husband. I felt very proud and 
very humble, proud because of 
the things those women were doing 
and that I was one of them, and 
humble because I wondered whether 
I could adequately do my share. 

The future of any group lies in 
its younger members who can carry 
on when older and wiser ones feel 
they must leave the active work to 
someone else. Yet there were so 
few young women there! Where 
were they? Were they waiting to 
find out the results of the work 
before they consecrated themselves 
to it instead of contributing their 
points of view, their energies, and 
their enthusiasm now, thus helping 
to determine those results? 

I returned home after two days 
spent on a tower bridge, an inter- 
urban bridge, an Oriental bridge, 
and many others, feeling that 
those two days had been, indeed, a 
bridge for me. I had gone with 
dread, knowing hardly anyone and 
wondering whether we were really 
as ineffective as people thought us, 
but I crossed on a bridge built of 





they may bring help to these 
people in whatever field it is most 
needed. 

Another speaker talked on the 
relation between the city and the 
church and used maps of the city 
showing the delinquency areas, 


MAKE $25-$35 A WEEK 
Yoo ean lear practical nursing at iE ne-true facts and found on the other 
dane. Thousands of graduate. iotesr, side consecration, intelligence, good 
One graduate has charge of 10-bed hos- ° : a 

will, and effective living. My eyes 
ven, SHuCAg® SCHOOL OF NURSING” indeed had been opened that I 
ep as 0 Street, cago, I. ° oo 
Please seul free booklet and 16 sample lesson pages. might see “visions of truth... 


pital. Another saved $400 while learn- 
ing. Equipment included. Men and women 18 to 60. High 

Name. f ” 
City. State Age_. Meant for me. 







School not required. Easy tuition payments. Write now. 
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Wheaton College 


Stronghold of Christian Faith 


A college where education is pure and undefiled — free of the taint 
of scepticism, modernism, humanism or any other ‘‘ism’’ — where 


the Gospel is taught and believed. 


Complete Curriculum — Specialize as Desired 


A program of well over 400 course subjects leading to degrees of 
Arts, a Philosophy, Science, and Theology. Special emphasis 








as desired among 25 majors including Music, Speech, Pre-Professional, 


Moderate Tuition = 79th Year 


Fall Term Starts September 9th — Summer School June 17 and July 15 


More than 1,000 in-patients 
and 5,000 out-patients as well as 50 
lepers received treatment at the 
Baptist Mission Hospital in Sona 
Bata, Belgian Congo, last year. 


Write today for catalog number of Wheaton College Bulletin 


Surgical operations totalled 516, 
according to the report of Dr. G. 
W. Tuttle, medical missionary in 
charge. A dispensary was opened 
before the close of the year. 
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ANNUITIES! 


serve the living 


and are 


LASTING MEMORIALS 


throughout years to come 





Have you an 
ANNUITY GIFT AGREEMENT with the 
AMERICAN BAPTIST FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY? 
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eae MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY -—————— — 


Dr. P. H. J. Lerrico, Home Secretary 
AMERICAN BAPTIST FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY 
152 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please send particulars concerning Annuity Agreements to 
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DR osc onan nnanevidexiwinnceceves 





WHEATON, 
ILLINOIS 
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Ou FREE CATALOG Ses 


Our Missionary Unit 
Serves Foreign Missionaries 


Foreign Missionaries everywhere for over 50 
years have had confidence in Wards Missionary 
Unit as the most economical source for per- 
sonal supplies and mission equipment of high 
quality. 

Secretaries and Purchasing Agents of For- 
eign Missions find that our free catalog, with its 
100,000 separate items, and our special quan- 
= prices enable them to save money for their 
stations. 


Mission Boards can economize by selecting 
hardware, paints, plumbing goods, electrical 
supplies and similar materials from our catalog, 
for shipment abroad. 


If you wish a Montgomery Ward catalog, for 
export use only, write TODAY for a free copy. 











MONTGOMERY WARD 


Export Missionary Unit 


Chicago, U.S.A. 








Raise MONEY 
.-- Easily 


There is no surer, easier or more pleasant 
way to raise needed funds for churches or 
clubs than with the aid of our co-operative 
plan. Women everywhere accept Gott- 
schalk’s Metal Sponge as the foremost metal 
scouring device. They buy this time and 
labor saver without hesitation. A sale is 
made almost every call. In the past 20 years 
we have assisted thousands of organizations 
to raise money. We will be delighted to 
help you. Write for particulars. METAL 
SPONGE SALES CORPORATION, Phila- 
delphia, Penna. 


Gottschalk's 


METAL SPONGE 














Christian Endeavor Baptists 


You will be interested in the 37th 
International Christian Endeavor 
Convention at Cleveland, Ohio, 
July 6 to 11, 1989. Outstanding 
speakers from America and other 
countries will be heard during the 
six days of the Convention. This 
will be a great educational and 
inspirational occasion. 


Rooms and Meals - 
at Los Angeles 


All hotel and rooming arrange- 
ments at Los Angeles for the period 
of the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion are being handled by a com- 
mittee headed by Dr. James Whit- 
comb Brougher, Sr. Numerous 
high class homes in Los Angeles 
offer rooms with daily breakfast 
at the rate of $1.00 per person per 
day. Hotel rooms, breakfast extra, 
can be obtained at $1.50 per day 
per person, and up, and at $2.50 
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TWO GUESTS—ONE PRICE” 


No extra charge for two persons 
occupying the same room 


THE MAYFLOWER 


LOS ANGELES’ NEWEST 
most centrally located downtown hotel. 


Directly across from the Biltmore 

paes beautiful Library Park 

RATES GUARANTEED AS PUBLISHED 
850 GUEST ROOMS 

Double Beds Choice, Twin or Double 


2.50 *3.00 *3.50 


You don’t have to bargain! 
All Outside Rooms. All equipped 
with tub, shower or combination bath 


MONTEREY ROOM 
Dignified + Intimate » Smart 


Garage—Service to door 
75c “in and out” (xe! 


Li 7 
MAYFLOWER “Vf, 
HOTEL F' 


538 SOUTH GRAND AVE. 
“ONE PRICE—TWO GUESTS’ 





















per day for two persons, and up. 
Write to the Housing Committee, 
Council of Arrangements, North- 
ern Baptist Convention, 313 West 
8rd Street, Los Angeles, Cal. No- 
body will starve in Los Angeles, as 
the city is full of good restaurants 
and cafeterias where meals. can be 
obtained at reasonable prices. : 
eee supplements irregu- 
, ; _ lar earnings... . 
Bible translation on mission jy aybe it’s just the 
fields continues to make new prog- difference between peace 
ress. Last year thefourGospelsand of mind and frequent worr » 
the Acts of the Apostles were ,.,. Maybe it’s all there is to 
translated and printed inthe Mikir protect old age... . sla eee iia iis 


language in the hill country of ‘Wiens ‘alle tannin thiiniiinis tat checks have never failed, regardless of 
ife : ve 

Assam. Soon the complete New pict an Annui i Ammemeas-an ae business conditions. 

Then too, there is great personal sat- 


Testament will be available to these American Bible Society can take care _ rhe 
isfaction to everyone who secures such 











@ Maybe it merely 





+ os of successfully. 
people as Missionary W. R. Hutton an Annuity Agreement. For they help to 
is revising some older translations It can be planned to | seg for your- extend the all-important, world-wide 
I te elidl h ’ self, for a relative or a friend. And when Bible ministry of the American Bible 
and 1s translating other sections. — it _ arranged there is = further Society. 
other. No coupons to clip — no . ‘“ 
papers to keep track of.. 7 Just ac- one we ~~ it — —— o Pe 
Instructions to Subscribers cept the check which arrives at regular af tow b “es "a - — eiinaneieits 
intervals. Such checks have been bring- hee sa citaduaicasot sti 
ee ing comfort and peace of mind to thou- MAIL THE COUPON TODAY 
States Canada Countries 
Single Copies...... $1.25 $1.50 $1.60 
In lube (5 or more) 1.00 1.25 1.45 


Remit by Money Order or Draft. Make all 
Checks, Postal or Express Orders payable a - . n 
simply to MISsIoNs. American Bible Society, Bible House, New York, N. Y. 
Bills, coins, stamps are sent at sender's risk. HT (ee) 3 


When you eceive notice that your subscrip- Please send me, without obligation, your booklet B-24 


tion has expired, renew it at once, if you have ° S ° * 
not already done so. Use the biank enclosed PSEA entitled “A Gift That Lives. 
in your final copy. Give the blank and money 
to your Club Manager; if there is none, send 
directly to us. Please sign your name exactly 
as it appears on your present address label. 
Sometimes a subscriber who has already re- 
newed may receive this blank, the renewal 
having reached us after this copy containing 
the blank has been mailed. 


When reporting e of address send both 
the old and the pte EY 


Denomination- ae Se ge Pe nee es 











State. 
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Ladies’ Night 


A simple program, based on this issue of Missions, for use in 
churches, furnished by the National Committee on Women’s Work 


By Harriet W. PALMER 


66 


While impersonations are “an 
old story,” the articles in this num- 
ber of Missions lend themselves 
unusually well to this manner of 
presentation. All speakers are wo- 
men, with the exception of “Dr. 
Decker.” He should make ‘special 
mention of Madame Chiang Kai- 
shek in his talk. Choose a tall, large 
man for this part. 

Notre.—Material for use in the 
introduction of speakers will be 
found in “‘Who’s Who,” 2nd cover. 
Hymn: “Christ for the World We 
Sing.” 

ScriptuRE: Acts 16:9-15. 
PRAYER. 
THE WoMEN SPEAK. 

Delegates to Madras: 

Anna C. Swain, “There Were 
Women at Madras,” page 
289. 

Florence G. Tyler, “After the 
Siege of Nanking,” page 305. 

Missionaries: 

Rena Button, “Mexican Dress- 
makers,” page 306. 

Ada Nelson, “It Was a Long 
Journey,” page 270. 

A Church Worker: 

Dorothy Pease, “All of Life,” 
page 300. 

A Young Minister’s Wife: 

Jean K. Bartlett, “I Cross a 
Bridge,”’ page 316. 


A Man Adds a Word: 
Dr. J. W. Decker, “Tea and 
Noodles,” page 288. 
An Invitation: 
Margaret Rogers, “We Want 
to See You,” page 266. 
Hymn: “O Master Workman.” 


Caught by the Camera 
Illustrations in this Issue 
Burma: Toungoo Karen Mission Com- 

pound, 281; Pierce Divinity School, 
283, 284; Children, 314. 
Curna: Scenes, 271-273. 
Inv1A: Women at Madras, 289-291. 
Los ANGELEs: Scenes, 262, 266, 267. 
Mexico: Colegio Howard classes, 307. 


MIscELLANEOUs: Women at Jamaica 
Baptist Church 70th anniversary, 
284; St. Phillips and Park Guilds, 


313; Spokane, Wash., Lincoln 
Heights Church, 276-278. 
PuiuippInE Isutanps: World Wide 


Guild and kindergarten children, 
Tloilo, 312, 315. 

Portraits: Edwin T. Dahlberg, 275; 
Stella Dawson, 304; Ada Nelson, 
270; Rev. and Mrs. E. B. Pace, 282; 
Mrs. Leslie E. Swain, 305. 


Books Received 


The Art of Conducting Public Wor- 
ship, ALBert W. Pater, Macmillan, 
$2.50. 

Centurion, Epwin McNer Po- 
TEAT, Harpers, $2.00. 

This Business of Living, L. W. | 


GRENSTED, Macmillan, $1.75. 


WHEN in NEW YORK 


PRINCE 
GEORGE 


ALBURN M. GUTTERSON, MGR. 


Hh oe (e 
14 EAST 26th ST. NEAR FIFTH AVE./ 
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Storm in Her Heart, Guoria Youne, 
Eerdmans, $1.00. 

Inevitable Dawn, AntuuR C. BaLp- 
win, Harpers, $2.00. 

Living the Christian Faith, Epwin E. 
AuBrey, Macmillan, $1.50. 

The Christian Faith in a Day of 
Crisis, CHarLes S. -MAcFARLAND, 
Revell, $1.50. 

Evangelism in the Local Church, 
J. C. Massee, Judson Press, $1.00. 

Youth Looks at Religion, ArtHUR C. 
WickENDEN, Harpers, $1.50. 

What Use Is Religion?, Etmorr M. 
McKegkg, Scribners, $2.00. 

Cry Dance, Coz Hayne, Harpers, 
$2.00. 

Abraham to Allenby, G. FreprERIck 
Owen, Eerdmans, $2.50. 

The Conversations of Jesus, Frep- 
ERICK K. Stamm, Harpers, $2.50. 

John Alexis Edgren, L. J. Ant- 
strom, Conference Press, $1.35. 

An African Survey, Lorp Hatey, 
Oxford Press, $7.00. 

The Rebirth of Venkata Reddi, 
by Peart D. Lonc ey, is a series 
of detailed sketches of home life in 
a South India village, by one who 
speaks out of the experiences of 
intimate missionary fellowship with 
the people of the country. She ac- 
curately and sympathetically de- 
scribes the effects of, and reactions 
to, the various reform movements 
in rural India. The impact of 
Christianity upon the life of the 
natives is comprehensively de- 


picted. (Judson Press; $2.50.) 


THE LAST WORD 


HE next issue (June) which 


ordinarily reaches subscribers 


early in that month, will arrive a 
month late in order to publish 
the full account of the Northern 
Baptist Convention at Los An- 
geles. The Convention this year 
meets June 20-25, or ONE MONTH 
LATER than in other years and 
hence involves ONE MONTH LATER 
for the June issue. 

The reason is stated on the in- 
side of the front cover. In case you 
failed to see and read it, the reason 
is herewith repeated. 





























High School Course 


Many Finish in 2 Years 


Go as rapidly as your time and abilities permit. Course 
equivalent to resident school work — prepares you for 
entrance to colle; eRe. Standard H. S. texts supplied _- 
iploma. Credit for H. S. subjects already coats eee on 

jects if desired. High school ty is very im 
vancement in business and i mo ayetry Fle socially. n rt i yk 
capped all your gk men Start your 
training now. Free Bu letin 0 on reqs 
5. Drexel at 58th, Chicago 









American School, Dpt. H-5 





Desert palms against 
. High Sierra 
. Forests of 


the sea. 
lakes . . 
Giant Sequoias await 
your pleasure. 






RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD N.H. 


e WANTED: MANUSCRIPTS 


New York Book Publisher re- 
spectfully solicits worth while 
manuscripts for publication. 


FORTUNY'S, Publishers 
New York City 


67 West 44th Street 





vacation 


Angeles. 


acation time Is 


inational departments ii 
music . . . thrilling pageants, 






(Gmmunion Ware of Quality 


af ~ ALUMINUM or 
Best i . SILVER PLATE 
FINEST 


prvbe 
Worx ansmip ndreidwal 


Glasses 
Lowest Prices. Se  IIlustrated Catalog 
INDIVIDUAL COMM UNION SERVICE CO. 
Room 301, 1701-1703 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
































Convention time, too 


Wuy not spend a long planned 
in California? You can 
include the splendid spiritual up- 
lift that comes in attending the 
Northern Baptist Convention’s in- 
spiring sessions with this trip. 


World leaders—conferences and 
forums with the heads of denom- 


F inspiring 


Make this convention the most 


spiritual ever. Join thousands of 
fellow Baptists this summer in Los 


NORTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION 


HOSTS 
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DELEGATES and VISITORS to the 


NORTHERN BAPTIST 
CONVENTION 


LOS ANGELES 


CALIFORNIA 


are. cordially invited to visit the Convention Exhibit ‘Hall and view the 
display of The American Baptist Publication Society 


This exhibit includes: — A FULL LINE of helps for the Church and Bible School 


worker. Use this opportunity to familiarize yourself with the periodicals and helps 


UNIFORM AND GRADED SERIES — prepared for Teachers and Pupils 


A GREAT DISPLAY of books where you can examine and purchase the latest 
and best books. Also a BIG BARGAIN BOOK Table 


Our representatives will be at your service 








IF YOU cannot attend the Conven- 

tion, write to us for sample 
copies of our Uniform Helps, prospectuses of 
our Keystone Graded Lessons and a copy of 
our Church and Sunday School Builder Cata- 
log. These will be sent to you free of charge 
on request to any address below. 


DO NOT fail to tarry at our 

Exhibit and look over 
the Mission Study books and the Reading 
Contest books for the coming season. Miss 
E. Fensom of the Council on Finance and 
Promotion, and others will be in attendance 
and gladly advise you and give you all the 
information possible. 


We are the selling agency for our denomination for every- 
thing in the nature of Church and Sunday School supplies 


THE AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLICATION SOCIETY 
1701-1703 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


313 W. Third St., Los Angeles 


72 E. Randolph St., Chicago 


1107 McGee St., Kansas City 


# WRITE TO OUR NEAREST HOUSE = 





























